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PRODUCE NOTABLE 
ATIVE WORK IN 
REDWOOD FOREST, 


“Soul of Sequoia,” by D. W. 
Richards and T. V. Cator, First 
Forest Play Given by Semper- 
virens Club — Work, Which Is 
in Four Episodes, Pervaded 
with Beauty — Indian Opera 
Given in Natural Setting — 
Music Arouses Admiration—- A 
Community Affair et 


ALIFORNIA REDWOOD PARK, 
C Sept. 8.—In this forest primeval, lo- 
cated in the heart of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, about 3000 persons gathered 
last Saturday evening to witness “The 
Soul of Sequoia,” the first annual forest 
play of the Sempervirens Club of Cali- 
fornia. Fortunate indeed were those 
who gathered on the hillside of 
the natural amphitheater, as the magic 
beauty and artistry of the production 
were such as never to be forgotten. 

“The Soul of Sequoia” is the work of 
Don W. Richards of San José, and the 
music for the play was written by 
Thomas V. Cator, also a resident of San 
José, who is known throughout the coun- 
try as one of our eminent California 
composers. The play was in four epi- 
sodes, each episode presented in a differ- 
ent art form: first, ““The Awakening,” a 
dance pantomine; second, “The Sower,” 
acantata; third, “The Soul of Sequoia,” 
an Indian opera from which the entire 
prreduction took its name, and fourth, 
“The Saving of the Trees,” a drama. 

On either side of the stage stands a 
viant Sequoia, the Cathedral Group of 
Redwoods forms the background, and 


round about are the shrubs and vines of 
the forest. Upon this peaceful woodland 
scene a figure appeared and spoke the 
invocation and prologue. 

At the end of the prologue the figure 
vanished and as the special illuminating 
effects provided for the production were 
brought into play a deen silence fell 
over the vast audience. Then followed 
one of the most beautiful scenes ever 
enacted on an outdoor stage. 

A little wood nymph was discovered 
asleep at the foot of the Redwood tree, 
and 'n the foreground a wild deer, calmly 
eating of the fruits of the forest. Bird 
Yolees and woodland sounds were heard 
‘given by Charles Kellogg), and the 
leer, at first startled by the sudden in- 
fnx of sound, ran about the stage, and 
then, recognizing the calls of the wond- 
land folk, calmly resumed its meal. Fin- 
ally the voices died away in the distance, 
the nymph awakened and summoned her 
‘ister nymphs, and the dance frolic be- 
fan. Snddenly the sound of pipes was 
heard. The nymphs. startled. and recog- 
hizng the nipes of Pan, had disappeared 
into the distance when Pan appeared, 
laving a barbaric melody. Lyria, daugh- 
‘er of the Dawn, a wood sprite more 
‘en'uresome than her sisters, stole from 
‘ne thicket, and, enraptured by the music 
f the master piver, forgot her fear and 
Me caucht in the mystic mazes of the 

ance with Pan. They danced together, 

'"’ finally vanished in the forest. 

_' Is seene de ballet was enacted by 
"e Anita Peters Wright Dancers from 
Francisco. It was an artistic tri- 
moh for this group of talented girls 
‘n° much praise should be given to them 
4 to their splendid director, Mrs. 

N'ta Peters Wright. Snecial mention 
nu-t be given to Erna Halbe and Le- 
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nore Peters, who danced the parts of 
Pan and Lyria so effect’ vely. 

The second episode, “‘The Sower,” writ- 
ten in cantata form and sung with dra- 
matic action, introduced us to the beauti- 
ful voice of Mrs. Olga Braslan. a dra- 
matic soprano from San José, who sang 
the title réle. A large chorus of selected 
voices appeared in this scene, the whole 
of which was most effectively done. 


An Indian Opera 


The third ep‘sode, from which the 
whole production took its name, was an 
Indian opera complete in one act. The 
voice of Waona is heard, singing an In- 
dian melcdy, a scng of love. She enters 
upon the scene, still singing: 

“But love like a hunter brave, 

His arrows tipped with flame, 

Swiftly steals through the forest depths 
And a maiden’s heart must die.” 

Sequoia, an Indian brave, enters with 
his hunting companions. He has heard 
Waona’s song, sought her, and wooes 
her. She retreats. Too late. Waona 
realizes her love for Sequoia, and grieves 
over his departure. 

Far in the distance is heard the chant 
of approaching padres. Indian women 
bring the news to Waona that Sequoia 
has been slain in the hunt, and they are 
followed by the companions of Sequoia 
bearing the body oftheir slain chief. 

Waona, overcome by grief, is about to 
take her own life with Sequoia’s hunting 
knife when one of the padres who have 


{Continued on page 5] 
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OFFICIALS EXCLUDE 
MORE OPERA SINGERS 


Members of Metropolitan and 
Chicago Companies Detained 
at Ellis Island 


The U. S. Immigration officials, who 
have been playing havoc recently with 
the lesser lights of the Metropolitan 


Opera forcez, have caught another sinzer 
in its nets. On Sept. 19, Luigi Morandi, 
a tenor, who has sung in the chorus and 
done minor roles for ten seasons or more, 
arrived on the Italian liner America 
— Genoa, but was not permitted to 
and. 

Being a first tenor, Mr. Morandi may 
be more fortunate than Urelio Bodini, 
whose being “only a second tenor” was 
one of the immigration authorities’ rea- 
sons for hesitation a*out considering him 
an artist, and so outside the alien con- 
tract labor law. Mr. Morandi also gets 
$15 a week during rehearsal periods and 
a minimum wave of about $30, with more 
for certain extra singing. 

William J. Guard of the Metronolitan 
Opera Company said that he could not 
understand why, if Bodini had been re- 
leased on parole by the immigration au- 
thorities pending the result of his anveal 
to Washington. against the order for his 
deportation, Morandi, who had been for 
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so many years with the company, could 
not have been treated in the same man- 
ner. Representatives from the Metropol- 
itan Opera H:use were at the pier to 
meet the America and offered to put up 
bonds, but they were not accepted. 

Four other Italian opera singers in 
the Chicago Grand Opera Comvany’s 
chorus, Francisco Raviola. Luigi Tro- 
lesa, Carlo Malato and Pietro Nippi, 
who have iust arrived from Italy, were 
also ordered to be excluded. 

It is understood that this new ruling 
of the Labor Department classifying 
chorus singers as laborers, if it stand;, 
will tar all the choruses for e-m‘c 
operas and musical comedies which have 
been booked to come here. 

An appeal w’ll be made on Morandi’s 
behalf, Mr. Guard said, to the Secretary 
of Labor at Washington similar to the 
one sent there for Bedini. 





Muck to Conduct in Berlin 
Service Dispatch to New York 
American. ] 

BERLIN, Sept. 21.—Dr. Kar] Muck, for- 
mer leader of the Beston Symphony Or- 
chestra, arrived in Scandinavia a fort- 
night ago. He has been engaged to con- 
duct two concerts of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in October. Arriving in 
Corenhagen, Dr. Muck said: 

“IT am a complete nervous wreck as a 
result of the campaign against me in 
America and my internment experience.” 

Accompanied by his wife, he went to 
Sweden for a rest. A great ovation 1s 
planned for his reappearance here. 


{[ Unusual 


1906, at the Post Pffice at New York. N. Y¢ under 
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Season 


In its prospectus for the twelfth season 
of opera, which begins on Nov. 17, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has an- 


nounced the production of the new 
American work by Henry Hadley, ‘“Cleo- 
patra’s Night,” an opera in two scenes, 
to the book by Alice Leal Pollock, after 
the novel of Theophile Gautier. 

Another novelty will be “L’Oiseau 
Bleu,” of Maurice Maeterlinck, music by 
Albert Wolff, one of the most promising 
young French composers. The opera, 
which will be sung in French, will be 
given for the first time on any stage at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for the 


benefit and under the auspices of the 
French-Belgian and American Relief 
Committee for the Restoration of Bel- 
gium. 

There also will be presented “Zaza,” a 
lyric drama in four acts, book and music 
by Leoncavallo, sung in Italian. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” in three 
acts after the poem of Pushkin, is also 
to be sung in Italian. 

The revivals will include “L’Italiana in 
Algeri,” by Rossini, an opera-buffa in 
three acts, book by Onelli. This opera, 
which also will be sung in Italian, 1s 
one of those works of its composer fa- 
miliar chiefly to delvers into operatic 
archaeology. Another revival is “La 
Juive,” of Jacques Halévy, an opera in 
four acts, libretto by Scribe, which for 
many years has not been given in New 
York, will be presented in French. ‘Par- 
sifal,” by Richard Wagner, will be pre- 
sented in English in a new translation 
by Henry E. Krehbiel with an entirely 
new and original mise-en-scéne. ‘“Ma- 
non,” by Massenet, in French, will be 
given with the Cours-la-Reine scene. 

On its list of conductors the company 
this year adds the name of Albert Wolff, 
formerly with the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, and composer of the music of 
“L’Oiseau Bleu.” Again the services of 
Arthur Bodanzky, Roberto Moranzoni, 
Gennaro Papi, Giulio Setti and Richard 
Hageman have been retained. 

This year the personnel of the com- 
pany includes the favorite artists of last 
season as well as several new leading 
artists of international reputation. A 
number of young American artists will 
also make their début during this com- 
ing season with the company. 

As usual the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus, numbering 120 voices, will con- 
tinue under the able direction of Giulio 
Setti. Rosina Galli continues as Premi- 
ére Danseuse and Giuseppe Bonfiglio as 
Premier Danseur. Ottokar Bartik also 
is re-engaged. The regular Corps de 
Ballet, consisting of forty dancers, will 
continue under the direction of Miss 
Galli, who also will have supervision of 
the Metropolitan Ballet School which will 
be under the management of Margaret 
Curtis. 

Richard Ordynski has been re-engaged 
as stage producer, and director, while 
Adolf Bolm has been re-engaged for the 
stage management of the opera-panto- 
mime, “Le Coq d’Or,” and the ballet, 
“Petroushka.” Edward Siedle will retain 
his position as Technical Director. 

Outside of the novelties and revivals 
the company will include in its reper- 
toire: 

“TI Puritani,’’ Bellini; ‘‘Prince Igor,’’ Boro- 
dine; ‘‘Carmen,’’ Bizet: ‘‘L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ ‘‘La Figlia del Reg- 


gimento,”’ Donizetti: ‘“Lakmé,”’ Delibes: 
“Marta,’’ Flotow: “Orfeo ed  Euridice.’ 
Gluck: ‘“‘Faust” and “Mireille,’ Gounod; 


“‘Pagliacci,’’ Leoncavallo; ‘‘L’Oracolo,’’ Leoni: 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and ‘Lodoletta,”’ 
Maseagni, ‘“‘Thais,’’ Massenet: ‘‘Le Pro- 
phéte,’’ Meyerbeer; ‘‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,”’ 
Montemezzi; ‘‘Boris Godunoff,’’ Moussorgsky; 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,’’ Mozart: ‘‘La Gio- 
conda,”’ Ponchielli; ‘‘La Bohéme,” ‘Gianni 
Schicchi,’’ ‘‘Madama _ Butterfly.’’ ‘‘Manon 
Lescaut,’’ ‘‘Il Tabarro,’’ ‘‘Tosca.’’ ‘‘Suor An 
gelica.”’ Puccini: ‘‘Marouf.”’ Rabaud: ‘‘Cris- 
pino e la Comare,’”’ Ricci: ‘‘Le Coq d’Or,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘Il Barbiere di Sivielia,”’ 
Rossini; ‘Samson et Dalila,’’ Saint-Saéns; 
‘“‘Petroushka,’’ Stravinsky; ‘‘Aida,”’ ‘‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera,’’ ‘‘La Forza del Destino,’’ ‘Tl 
Trovatore.” ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘‘la Traviata,”’ 
Verdi; ‘‘Oberon.’’ Weber. 


The roster of the company comprises: 
Sopranos—Frances Alda, Gladys Axman 
fnew), Maria Barrientos. Vera Curtis. Fllen 
Dalossy (new), Florence Easton, Minnie Eg- 
ener, Mary FE llis,, Margaret Farnam (new), 


New Opera by 


‘Deschamps, 


Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Mabel Garri- 
son, Edna Kellogg (new), Claudia Muzio, 
Mary Mellish, May Peterson, Rosa Pon- 
setle, Marie Rappold, Margaret Romaine, 
Evelyn Scotney (new), Lenora Sparkes, 
Marie Sundelius, Marie Tiffany and Ade- 


line Vosari (new). Mezzo-Sopranos' and 
Contraltos — Cecil Arden, Louise serat 
(new), Gabriella Besanzoni (new), Sophie 
Braslau, Julia Claussen, Raymonde De- 
launois, Jeanne Gordon (new), Frances 
Ingram (new), Kathleen Howard, Caro- 
lina Lazzari (new), Helena Marsh, Marie 


Mattfeld, Margaret Matzenauer, Flora Perini 
and Lila Robeson. Tenors—Paul Althouse, 
Pietro Audisio, Angelo Bada, Fernando Carpi, 
IKnrico Caruso, Giulio Crimi Rafaelo Diaz, 
Octave Dua, (new), Charles Hackett. Orville 
Harrold (new), Morgan Kingston, Hipolito 
Lazaro, Giovanni Martinelli and Giordano 
Paltrinieri. Baritones — Pasquale Amato, 
Thomas Chalmers, Robert Couzinou, Louis 
WUAngelo, Giuseppe De Lucca, Mario Lau- 
renti, Millo Picco, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Carl 
Schlegel, Antonio Scotti, Clarence Whitehill 
Reinald Werrenrath and Renato Zanelli 
(new). Bassos—Paolo Ananian, Adamo Di- 
dur, Pompilio Malatesta, Jose Mardones, Gio- 
vanni Martino (new), Leon Rothier and 
Andres de Segurola. 


Leading conductors are Arthur Bo- 
danzky, Roberto Moranzoni, Gennaro 
Papi, Giulio Setti, and Albert Wolff 
(new); assistant conductors: Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Attico Bernabini, Riccardo 
Dellera, Willfrid Pelletier, Willy Tyro- 
ler, and Alessandro Scuri; Giulio Setti 
is chorusmaster; technical director, 








Hadley in List of 
Novelties for Metropolitan Season 


“Cleopatra’s Night,’’ After Novel of Gautier, to be Performed— Wolff's ‘“‘L’Oiseau Bleu,”’ 
‘‘Parsifal” in English and Revival of ‘‘La Juive’’ Among Other Works Announced—Albert 
Wolff, Himself, to Join List of Metropolitan Conductors—Other Details of Approaching 











Edward Siedle; stage director, Richard 
Ordynski; stage manager, Armando 
Agnini; assistant stage managers: 
Messrs. Charles Berger, Oscar Sanne, 
Lodovico Viviani; ballet masters: Rosina 
Galli and Ottokar Bartik, and for “Le 
Coq d’Or”’ and “Petroushka,” Adolph 
Bolm. The premiere danseuse is Rosina 
Galli, premiere danseur, Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, and solo danseuse, Florence Ru- 
dolph; librarian, Lionel Mapleson. 

The season will begin on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 17, and will last twenty-three 
weeks. The regular subscription per- 
formances will take place as usual on 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings and Saturday afternoons. 
The successful experiments of the past 
seasons has induced the management 
again to open a subscription for a series 
of performances at popular prices on 
Saturday nights. A series of special 
mat*née performances of the novelties 
and certain other operas also has been 
planned. 

The Sunday evening concerts will also 
continue, and the company has engaged 
a number of instrumental and vocal 
artists who will take part in the pro- 
gram together with members of the 
company. 


CARUSO DEPARTS 
FOR MEXICO ( ty 


Lure of High Fee Overcon. . 4) 
Apprehension of Bandit: 
Mrs. Caruso Remains 


Enrico Caruso left New York, 
for Mexico City on the five o’clo 
on Sept. 17, together with his fn. 
panist, Mr. Fucito; his secreta) My 
Ziroto; two valets and Gennaro P,, 
operatic conductor. Mrs. Carus w;) 
remain in New York, and Enri Ie 
has already been placed at schoo 

Much has been said about the dd: y«, 


from bandits that the singer is rv yj, 
by going to Mexico, but the } ( 
$7000 per performance for eleve) py.» 
formances was not to be ignore: 4», 
anyhow, Caruso has had every «| }\pj4| 
assurance of his safety, persona ay) 
financial, both going and coming. hy, 
tenor was due to arrive in Mexico (jt, 
late on the evening of Sept. 21, jn 
by way of St. Louis and crossin. the 
border at Laredo. He merely shri vveg 
his shoulders when asked if he exp te; 
an attack by bandits. 

The company includes Francesc: Pe. 
ralta, a soprano of the Chicago Oper, 
and Gabriella Besanzoni, a_ contralto 
who will be heard at the Metropzvlitay 
this fall. 

The operas in which Caruso wil! sj; 
during his stay in Mexico are “Samnso; 
and Delilah,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Pag 
liacci,” ‘“Elisir d’Amore,” “Marta.” 
“Manon Lescaut,” “The Masked }3:!!,” 
“Forza del Destino,” “Tosca,” and “La 
Bohéme.” He will remain in Mexic 
seven weeks, singing on Thursday an 
Sunday nights. 
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New Orleans Eager for Opening 
of the Local Operatic Season | 





Harry Brunswick Loeb Renews Activity—Interest of All Music 
Lovers—New Conservatory Opens in October—Season of 
French Opera Among Events Anticipated. 


NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 16.— Harry 
Brunswick Loeb has scraped the swamp- 
mud from his patent leathers and gone 
to New York where every ambitious 
Southerner goes to rest up! Harry has 
worked like a doughboy the summer 
through, in heat and swelter, shaping 
the plans for the greatest operatic season 
ever. So he smugly deems the dip into 
the Metropolis as his righteous due. He 
would not have risked absence if the 
substantial interest taken in the coming 
“season” did not justify the laxity on the 
part of the general manager. New Or- 
leans and her constant winter visitors 
have missed the opera for several sea- 
sons and show that they wish the in- 
stitution perpetuated. 

The full personnel of the company 
selected by Impresario Louis P. Verande 
has been received, proving that his long 
experience with the operatic stage serves 
him well in his present undertaking. 
They include: dramatic sopranos, Eva 
Gripon, Agnes Delormes; lyric sopranos, 
Edith De Lys, Georgette Rezia; color- 
atura soprano, Marguerite Vogel; chant- 
euse légere, Nina May; contralto, Caro 
Lucas; mezzo sopranos, Dorothy Francis, 
Mary Cassol; dugazons, Jeanne Mau- 
bourg, Augusta Pouget, Henriette Simon; 
tenor robusto, M. Henri Milhau; tenor 
Grand Opera et Traduction, Jean Per- 
isse; tenors legers, Rolland Conrad, Ed- 
mond Leroux; trial, Charles Gabel; bari- 
tone de Grand Opera, M. Paulus; bari- 
tone of Opera Comique, Simon Delrat; 
basse noble, Henri Weldon; basse chan- 
tante, Charles Balfous; bass baritone, 
Benoi Blauchard; basse bouffe and sec- 
onde basse, Engene Buyel; Maestro Felix 
Bardoux, premier chef d’orchestre; Maes- 
tro Albert Roberval, chef d’orchestre; 
Maestro Edgard Stoupens, second chef 
d’orchestre; Simon Raffet, chorus master; 
Miles. Bosnier, De Beuville, Bearain, 
soprani; Mm. Sapiau, Bernais, Curvet, 
tenori; Signorina Graziella  Parelli, 
prima ballerina assoluta; Mlle. Irene 
premiére danseuse demi- 
earactére; Margot Ladd, premiére dan- 


seuse travesti; Mme. Louise Bertoni, 
ballet-mistress; Charles Gabel, stage 
manager; Gaston Noblet, technical di- 
rector and chief mechanic; Achille Per- 
etti, decorator and scenic artist. Louis 
P. Verande is artistic director and gen- 
eral stage manager. These artists are 
expected to arrive in this city before the 
end of October. 


Conservatory of Music to Open 


The New Orleans Conservatory of 
Music and Dramatic Art is open for reg- 
istration, although the academic year 
will not begin till Oct. 1. A number of 
courses have been planned, permitting a 
student to simultaneously specialize in 
one subject and take another secondarily. 
Theoretical branches, such as harmony 
and composition, are in demand in ad- 
dition to the practical study of musical 
instruments. The noble old Schmidt 
mansion on Coliseum Place has been 
secured and the college begins work 
under propitious auspices. Ernest E. 
Schuyten, director of the nascent Con- 
servatory, is conductor of the New Or- 
leans Symphony Orchestra, and has been 
in the United States about nine years. 
He was born in Antwerp, Belgium, in 
1881; began his musical education in 
the Royal Conservatory of Antwerp, 
and was graduated from the Royal Con- 
servatory of Brussels. He has special- 
ized on the violin but it a splendidly 
rounded artist in other fields. The con- 
stitutive and education board of the 
Conservatory display some of the sound 
names in local musical life. The teach- 
ing faculty embraces the best of the 
roster of foreign and native teachers. 

Skilled musicians, each of whom is 
blind, pupils of the Louisiana State 
School for the Blind, were heard in re- 
cital recently, including vocal and _in- 
strumental numbers. The efforts were 
commendable. 

An interesting event in local musical 
life is the advent of Miss Marjorie Roehl! 
who can scarcely escape decided musical 
talent. Her lovely young mother is one 
of the most serious of New Orleans’ 
pianists, and her father is Theodore 
Roehl, our most noted baritone. 

The New Orleans Conservatory of 
Music has arranged for psychological 
tests as to musica] ability, standardized 


by Dr. Seashore of the University 0: 
Iowa. The contest will be -held in th 
Conservatory building and will be ope: 
to the public, especially to young people 
of High School age. Three free scholar- 
ships are offered in the music schoo! 0! 
the Conservatory and_ three partia! 
scholarships in the Conservatory division, 
for the successful candidates. 

Louis P. Verande, organizer of th: 
French Opera Company, wires: “A!! the 
artists for the French Opera season. 
1919-20, have been engaged. They are 
all young, have fresh voices and are fine- 
looking people.” 

The dispute in New York referring 
the admission of Urelio Bodini, Italian 
tenor, who was detained at Ellis Island 
as a contract laborer on his arrival! to 
join the Metropolitan Opera Company, 's 
causing some apprehension in the New 
Orleans Opera Association, the decision 
in the case now pending before Washing 
ton officials possibly affecting other 
singers expected from abroad. Arsen 
Perilliat, president of the Association, 
hopes the matter will be settled satis 
factorily before the arrival of the troup 
in New York, Oct. 15. Be. FP. S. 


Horatio W. Parker Recovering After 
Serious Operation 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 20.— Wor 
has just reached this city of the illness 
of Dr. Horatio W. Parker, dean of the 
Yale School of Music, who was stricke? 
with an attack of appendicitis and 4" 
immediate operation was necessary. The 
operation was performed at the Bangor 
General Hospital in Maine, near the 
summer home of the Parkers.  !)! 
Parker has not been in good health f0! 
some time and his condition is said % 
have become more serious several wees 
ago. His physician diagnosed his ca 
and the operation was promptly resorte: 
to. The latest reports from the hospt« 
state that the composer was doing we’ 
but will remain in the hospital for ®' 
indefinite time. A. T. 
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Berlin Hears “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” 


(Special Cable to the Morning T* 
graph) 


BERLIN, Sept. 15.—For the first 
time since the United States « 
tered the war against Germa!’ 
the orchestra in the Adlon Hot” 
to-day played “The Star-Spang!: ' 
Banner.” 

The occasion was the visit 
Anne Morgan, sister of J. Pierpo 
Morgan, who was a guest at t 
Adlon. The orchestra also play 
“Dixie” and other popular Ame 
can airs. Miss Morgan~left ! ' 
France later in the day. - 
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Choristers from Vatican Sing Impressively at Concert Debut 





a 


erb Tonal Volume and Ab- 
lute Fidelity to Pitch Among 
Jualities Disclosed—Beauties 
f Old Italian School Finely 
.xpounded— Mayor Hylan 
‘resents Municipal Flag to 
Vionsignor Casimiri, the Con- 
luctor. 


Vatican Choirs. Conductor, Mer. 
Raffaele Casimiro Casimiri. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, evening, 
Sept. 18. The program: 


Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina 
1526-1594—-Scuola romana). Of- 
ertorio a 5 voci dispari (Sopr., 
‘ontr., Ten. I, II, Basso), “Lau- 
late Dominum”; Palestrina, Mo- 
etto a 5 voci, tratto dal Canticum 
‘anticorum, “Vow dilecti mei’; 
Tommaso Ludovico da _ Vittoria 
(1540-1611 Scuola spagnuola), 
Responsorio a 4 voci, “Caligaver- 
unt oculi mei’; Palestrina, Motetto 
a 4 voci, “O quantus luctus”; Pales- 
trina Offertorio a 5 voci, “Bonum 
est confiteri”; Ludovico Grossi da 
Viadana. (1564-1648—Scuola vene- 
ta), Motetto a 4 voci, “Exultate’’; 
Palestrina, Motetto a 5 voci, tratto 
dal Canticum canticorum, “Nigra 
sum sed formosa”; Vittoria, Talu- 
tatio angelica, a 4 voci, “Ave 
Maria”; Casimiro Raffaele Casi- 
mirt (Scuola italiana moderna), 
Sequenza di Pentecoste, a 6 voci, 
“Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 


‘NOME seventy strong, a choir of sing- 
\ ers from the Vatican chapels and 
patriarchal Roman basilicas made a 
first recorded appearance in history out- 
side the pontiff’s residential demesnes at 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening of last 
week, with a brave show of the exter- 
nalities of success. The coming of this 
unusual organization has had conspicu- 
ous heralding. To the Catholic element 
for obvious reasons and to the musician 
of serious bent its appeal is. assured, 
peradventure exclusive. The choir is 
constituted of picked vocalists from the 
Sistine Chapel, from St. Peter’s Basilica, 
from St. John Lateran and the Pontifical 
School of Higher Sacred Music. The 
conductor is the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Raffaele 
Casimiro Casimiri, who directs the choir 
of the Papal Lateran Chapel and teaches 
composition at the Pontifical High In- 
stitute. Tickets last week cost what 


ayor Hylan Reading His Address of Welcome to the Vatican Choirs; the Latter Gave a Concert on the Steps of the City Hall; 


(c) Unuerwood & Underwood 


Mayor Hylan with the Boy Members of the Famous Vatican Choirs, Which Arrived on S. S. Belvedere Tuesday of Last Week 


Metropolitan Opera seats will during 
the coming winter, notwithstanding 
which the auditoriu.n was very crowded, 
if not completely filled. Standees were 
numerous. The physiognomy of the 
audience differed signally from that at 
the average musical function, and much 
of the applause—merited as it was—had 


to Tour the Country 


in it the flavor of decided partisanship. 
The stage was draped with American 
and Italian colors, as well as banners 
with the papal device. Mayor Hylan 
presented Mgr. Casimiri with the munici- 
pal flag and the conductor responded to 
his presentation speech with a few words 
of gratitude in Italian. The entrance of 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Raffaele Casimiri, Director of the Choirs, at Left 


Archbishop Hayes toward the middle of 
the evening was the occasion for consid- 
erable excitement on the part of those 
who mistook the prelate for Cardinal 
Mercier. 

The choir last week confined itself to 
motets, offertories and responsoria by 
Palestrina, Vittoria, and Ludovico Grossi 
da Viadana, of the sixteenth century 
Venetian school. A_ six-voice ‘‘Pente- 
costal Sequence” by Mgr. Casimiri of- 
fered the only modern contribution along 
accepted liturgical lines. Encores were 
numerous, however, and a brief saluta- 
tion to America sung to Mayor Hylan 
made an amusing digression from the 
ecclesiastical severity of the concert. In 
virtually none of this music did the Ro- 
man singers bring forward anything un- 
familiar to the experience of American 
music-lovers. From Frank Damrosch’s 
Musical Art Society, from Kurt Schind- 
ler’s Schola Cantorum, as well as from 
other organizations of a remoter day 
concert-goers have been privileged to im- 
bibe the noble inspiration of fhe princes 
of sacred carolings. But in the exposi- 
tion of such music these secular choruses 
have not always equalled the surpliced 
visitors. 

In effect, the Vatican choristers con- 
summate its delivery with an authority, 
an understanding and a spirit generally 
that sets in imposing relief the trans- 
cendent elevation and passionless gran- 
deur of these august outgivings. That the 
entire measure of communicative inspi- 
ration can possibly equal in a concert 
hall its sum in churchly surroundings is 
as incredible in this instance as in any 
other of the kind. As much applies to 
the cantatas or the passions of Bach, 
irrespective of all merits of concert per- 
formance. But this is an inevitable co- 
rollary of any quasi-theatrical exploita- 
tion of music conceived in the fullness of 
devotional purpose. In respect to sing- 
ing the newcomers display well-defined 
traits, some of them admirable, others 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Choristers from Vatican Sing Impressively at Concert Debut 





[Continued from page 3] 





not. The least contenting feature will 
be found jn the quality of soprano tone, 
as contributed by the boy choir and the 
adults of this peculiar vocal persuasion. 
The nasal, spread and stridently ugly 
sounds emitted by these sections of the 
chorus, especially in fortissimo passages, 
often besmirch the beauty of a tonal 
body otherwise remarkable for, its solid- 
ity, balance, seasoned richness and superb 
resonance. The incisiveness and volume 
obtained by these seventy singers might 
serve as an object lesson in tone con- 
‘eentration to some oratorio choruses 





© Underwood € Underwood 
Mgr. Raffaele Casimiri, Director of the 
Vatican Choristers 


of our acquaintance several times the 
size. Similarly the alert and dramatic 
sp'rit that informs their vocalism, the 
amazing cleanness of attack and polish 
of phrasing. While much of the music 
was delivered with great vigor of dyna- 
mic effect, with a tone vibrant and 
winged, these men demonstrated an 
adaptability and a sensitiveness no less 
keen in effects of the most delicate 
sonor‘ty. And their intonation and 
faithfulness to pitch is unassailable. 

It is particularly in the luminous un- 
foldment of counterpoint, in an appre- 
ciation of the spiritual nature of Pales- 
trina’s and Vittoria’s part-writing that 
these singers lord it over our domestic 


exponents of the polyphonic school. 
Out of such an exposition the profound 
relationship of the mystical, ecstatic 
spirit and the grandly netted weave of 
these compositions is clarified. There 
was no blur of contrapuntal enunciation, 
no suggestion of obscurity or disorder. 
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It takes this kind of interpretation to 
expose the spirit of the school to the 
comprehension of a generation unused 
to its archaic tongue. 

Maestro Casim‘ri is a leader of evoca- 
tive qualities, authority and mercurial 
nature. It is not feasible at present to 
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inquire in detail into the vario 
bers sung. Vittoria’s beautify] 
voiced “Ave Maria” pleased th: 
ence especially, and in some 
marked the choir’s best singing 
other concert will be given at the 
drome Sept. 29. H. | 





NO SUMMER VACATION 
FOR DEVRIES FAMILY 


Large Classes of Students Came to Chi- 
cago to Work Through Summer 
with Gifted Pair 


CHICAGO, Sept. 24.—Musicians always 
plan in early spring for the summer va- 
cations, but the Devries family, while 


they have repeatedly made their plans, 
have often had to abandon them, as the 
demands upon their teaching time were 
so great and insistent that for several 
years now they have been compelled to 
remain in the city during the summer 
months. 

Mr. Devries has had an unusually 
large class of students and teachers from 
out of town, and many of them came 
from such remote parts of the country 
as Texas, New Mexico, California and 
Manitoba, Can., while the Middle West 
and even the East were well represented. 
The majority of the e students. in order 
to make the most of their available time, 
tock lessons daily, and thus the entire 
teaching periods of every day were taken 
up. 

Mrs. Devries was equally strenuously 
employed, and so the nearest to a sum- 
mer sojourn that they could indulge 
themselves in was to reside during July 
and August in Evanston, about ten miles 
from Chicago. 

Mr. Devries was also held close to his 
position as music critic of the Chicago 
American, reviewing the concerts and 
operas at Ravinia Park. Perhaps next 
year things may so shape themselves that 
the Devr’es family will take a protracted 
vacation outside of America. M. R. 


DESTINNOVA LANDS IN AMERICA 


Bohemian Prima Donna Will Seek Citi- 
zenship at Once 











Emmy Destinn, or, as she now calls 
herself, Ema Destinnova, arrived in New 
York on the French Liner La Lorraine 
on Sept. 22. Mme. Destinnova was ex- 
pected on La France on Sept. 13, but she 
failed to put in an appearance. She was 
asked about her rumored engagement to 
Dinh Gilly, wh*ch she denied, adding that 
the singer was now in Spa, Belgium, un- 
dergoing treatment for his voice. 

Mme. Destinnova said she had sung 
twice in Vienna during her stay in her 
native land, but only in the Bohemian 
tongue. She was ordered to keep with‘n 
the confines of her estate, where the peas- 
ants came to her many times to hear her 
sing, she said. 

She was seen very infrequently during 
the voyage and on landing disappeared 
from view. 
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Nahan Franko Marks Fiftieth Year | 
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we Of Public Appearances 








Nahan Franko, Bandmaster, Violinist and Composer, Who Has Just Celebrated Fifty 
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Years of Public Musicianship 


IFTY years ago a family of five 

children, ranging in years from eight 
to fourteen, made their début in Stein- 
way Hall, New York, as “The Franko 
Family.” The New York Herald of 
Sept. 18, 1869, spoke of them as cre- 
ating “a genuine sensation by their 
wonderful musical powers.” All played 


the violin and piano and all were de- 
scribed by the same newspaper as ex- 
hibiting “an amount of musical culture 
truly wonderful in children of their 
tender age.” 

The youngest, Nahan Franko, violinist, 
composer and conductor, celebrated his 
half century of public musical appear- 


ances on Thursday, Sept. 18 last. In 
picture, he is shown with a large flora: 
horseshoe, one of the tributes given hin 
on this occasion by friends and admi! 

On Oct. 19, Mr. Franko, who is 
Captain Franko of the Police Res: 
force, will conduct a concert at 
Hippodrome in further celebratio: 
this anniversary. At this concert, °* 
Franko, another of the “Franko | 
ily,” who is also known as condu 
and composer, will play the violin. | 
H. Kahn, William Howard Taft. © 
ence H. Mackay, August Belmont, Ja 
Speyer, General T. Coleman du Pont 
Harry Payne Whitney are among 
members of the Complimentary ( 
mittee for the occasion. 





YSAYE BACK FROM BELGIUM 


Cincinnati Leader Returns with Many 
Novelties 


Eugen Ysaye, conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, arrived in 
New York on the French Liner La Lor- 
raine on the morning of Sept. 22. He 


was accompanied by Mme. Ysaye, who is 
making her third visit to the United 
States; his two sons, Gabriel and Théo, 
the former a member of the orchestra, 
and by Carry, the ten-year-old daughter 
of Gabriel. 

Mr. Ysaye, who was the first to come 
down the gangplank, brought with him 
400 pounds of novelties for his coming 
season, most of which are modern French 
and Belgian works, with a few Russian 
ones. The orchestra is all assembled and 





is only waiting for the arrival of its 
rector to begin rehearsals, so he will : 
in New York only for a few days be! 
going on to Cincinnati. 

While in Belgium Mr. Ysaye, with 
own hand, gave to the King and Quee! 
Belgium letters from Mayor Hylan °! 
New York and Police Commissioner !."- 
right. He also presented a letter f: 
Mayor Galvin of Cincinnati inviting 
rulers to visit Cincinnati on their t 
through the United States. Mr. Ys: 
holds the position of Maitre de Cha) 
to the Belgian court, which is the hig! 
honor bestewed upon an artist in t 
country, and out of friendship for bh! 
King Albert and his Queen have pr 
ised to include Cincinnati in their | 
erary, although they did not origin: 
intend doing so. Dur‘ng their stay th 
the Symphony Orchestra will give a ¢ 
concert in their honor. 
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PRODUCE NOTABLE 
NATIVE WORK IN 
REDWOOD FOREST 
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entered grasps her arm and the knife 

falls harmless to the earth. The padre 

sings: 

“‘Thou shalt not kill’, so sayeth the Lord, 
thy God 

Let no hand destroy what He hath cre- 
ated. 

Thy warrior is not dead. He lives 

Where all is peace, and God dwelleth 

With His love and mercy. 


Come, child, with me! 

Follow thy lover to his resting place. 

Forsake the mortal; turn to God! 

He healeth the broken heart. 

And comforteth all who are 
burdened. 

Come.” 


This opera episode was notable apart 
from the musical score, which will be 
commented upon later. It was the first 
time that a complete Indian opera had 
been produced amid natural settings. 
The work of Margherita Brendall, con- 
‘alto, of Santa Rosa, as Waona, and of 
anley Egense of San José as Sequoia 
is deserving of commendation, as was 
that of the chorus and of the Argall 
brothers as the padres. 

Che episode of the saving of the trees 
was entirely dramatic, save for an inci- 
dental “Song of the Woodsman.” The 
plot, briefly, was as follows: Woodsmen, 
wandering through the forest, come upon 
the Cathedral group of Redwoods; Brun- 
de’, their leader, orders them to halt and 
the trees; supernatural sounds are 
heard, the woodsmen become supersti- 
tious, hesitate and decline. to harm the 
tres. Brundel ridicules them and en- 
forces his demands. Just as Brundel is 
about to strike, the spirit of the tree bids 
in “Beware.” Brundel will not listen, 
iid as he raises his axe to strike the 
S)irit of Man (personified by Charles 
K llogg) appears, takes the axe, breaks 
t. Brundel, helpless in the presence of 
Spirit, demands to know who or 
Wat it is. The Spirit replies, telling 
that he is “The Soul of Every Man.” 

(‘hey depart and the Spirits of the 
" oodland enter and join in dance while 
P'oebe Lorraine Harvey sang the song 
“‘’codland Rapture.” 

[he spectacle closed with the entire 
ersemble on the stage, singing the 
“.'ymn to the Sequoias,” in which the 

lienee was invited to join. 

The Music 


The music to the first episode was 


heavy 
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No. 1.—Opera Scene, “The Soul of Sequoia”: Center, Claude Argall as ‘Father Seppi,’”’ Margherite Brendal as ‘““Waona,” Stanley 
Egense as ‘‘Sequoia’’; No. 2.—Don W. Richards, Author of Book and Lyrics and Managing Director of Entire Production; 
No. 3.—Thomas V. Cator, Composer of Music for ‘‘Soul of Sequoia’; No. 4.—Andrew P. Hill, President Sempervirens 
Club, Under the Auspices of Which “The Soul of Sequoia’? Was Produced; No. 5.—Charles Kellogg, Noted Bird Singer, 
Who Had Important Part in ‘The Soul of Sequoia’”’ 


written in conformity to the idea ex- 


“pressed in Mr. Richards’ book, and was 


intended to portray the awakening of 
life in the great forests during the 
period of their first growth “when time 
was young.” The “Pipes of Pan” music 
was played by the oboe solo’st and was 
exquisite and delightfully appropriate, 
as was the dance music. 


The music for the cantata began with 
a flourish of brass, indicative of the 
command of the Master to “sow and nur- 
ture” the seeds of the giant Sequoias. 
This mood is retained throughout in‘con- 
formity with the text. 


In the Indian opera it was Mr. Ca- 
tor’s intention to create the atmosphere 
and mood of the Indian, without borrow- 
ing any actual Indian themes. In this he 
succeeded beyond measure. Original 
melodies, and, in at least one instance, 
original rhythms, created and main- 
tained throughout the entire opera an 
unquestionable Indian atmosphere. 


The “Dominus Misericordiae,” sung by 
the padres in this opera, is an original 
setting and is in contrast to the Indian 
form of expression, besides creating 
early California coloring. 


The music was ably interpreted by an 
orchestra composed of professional musi- 
cians under the baton of the composer. 

The play was produced entirely under 
the direction of Don Richards and 
Thomas Cator, with the assistance of 
Samuel Staub as stage director. Cos- 
tumes and lighting effects were emi- 
nently satisfying. 

It was a community affair in more 
ways than one. The players were trans- 
ported to and from the park by automo- 
biles donated for this purpose. They 
came from San José, San Francisco, 
Redwood City, Oakland, Mountain View, 
and other towns along the Peninsula. 
They were housed in a tent city, erected 
and donated by T. D. Anderson of San 
José. 

The players ate at the community din- 
ing table. Special cooks presided over 
the community kitchen. Stage and camp 
were lighted by the light system in- 
stalled by M. B. Charles of San José. As 
master electrician Mr. Charles must be 
given credit for the marvellously beauti- 
ful moonl‘ght effects in the opening 
scene of the play. 

The builders and material men of the 


Bay cities attended the performance en 
masse, and previous to their Midnight 
Follies, held after the forest play, passed 
resolutions to be sent to the governor 
and Associated Press, asking that the 
forest play be made an annual event in 
this park. Plans are now being made 
for next year’s performance. These 
plays will, undoubtedly, become as fam- 
ous an institution as the Bohemian 
Grove plays. Given free to the public, 
this production was financed entirely by 


subscription. A Forest Play Association 
is now being organized, and nominal 
membership dues will make it poss‘ble 
properly to finance the future produc- 
tions, which will mean so much to the 
State of California. 

The idea of a Forest Play originated 
with Judge John E. Richards, one of the 
directors of the Sempervirens Club, and 
whose talented son wrote the book and 
lyrics for this production. 

MArRJorRY M. FISHER. 








LESTER DONAHUE 
WELCOMES FLEET 
TO MONTEREY BAY 














Lester Donahue, American Pianist 


Lester Donahue, the pianist, chose 
California for his playground this sum- 


mer, and is here “snapped’ just as he 
was welcoming the coming of the Pacific 
Fleet to Monterey Bay. His musical 
activities, starting with a New York re- 
cital in late October, will be under the 
direction of the Music League of 
America. 





HEAR MME. LANGENHAN 





New York Soprano Assists Gotthelf and 
Trio in Los Angeles Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 1.—Chris- 
tine Langenhan, the New York dramatic 
soprano, who has been visiting here this 
summer, appeared on Monday evening, 
Aug. 25, at Blanchard Hall in a recital, 
assisted by Claude Gotthelf, pianist, and 
the Hope-Rosenfeld-Alter Trio. 

Mme. Langenhan showed her versa- 
tility in a group of Tchaikovsky songs, 
French songs by Coqgard, Sa‘nt-Saéns, 
Fourdrain and the air from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” which she de- 
livered with polished art. A group of 
Dvorak songs, including the favorite 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” won 
her further favor, and her final group, 
comprising American songs by Mary 
Green Payson, Harold Webster, Kramer, 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Dream 
Tryst” and “Birds of Flame,” brought 
her an ovation from her hearers. In 
the audience were many prominent mu- 
sicians, including Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Havrah Hubbard, members of 
the Zoellner Quartet and many others 
of equal note. Mr. Gotthelf played the 
accompaniments in a distinguished man- 
ner. 

The Hope-Rosenfeld-Alter Trio gave 
an admirable performance of the Rach- 
maninoff Trio, Op. 9. 
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“Why Is Concert Organist Not Heard 








as Symphony Soloist?” Asks Pietro Yon 


Prejudice Prevails Against Engaging Organists as Soloists, He Says—Disapproves of the Free 
Organ Recital— Points Out Great Variety of Which Organ Is Capable—Choose Music 
That the Majority Will Enjoy, He Advocates—Organist Should Increase His Knowledge 
of Orchestra and Orchestration. 


66 AT is the reason for our sym- 
phony orchestras not engaging 
concert-organists to appear as soloists 
at their concerts?” The question was 
put to me recently by a man who has 
the right to ask it, a man who wishes 
sincerely to know, one who is working 
ardently to bring about a condition when 
the question will no longer have to be 
asked. I was talking with Pietro A. Yon, 
one of the best of contemporary concert- 
organists, a composer of parts and an 
all-around musician who has contributed 
much to the appreciation of real organ 
music in concert. Italian born, he is an 
American citizen and has for years 
worked in our land with the same en- 
thusiasm as he did in his native Italy 
prior to coming here. 
Some will say that the question is 
somewhat personal in Mr. Yon’s case; 


that he would like to appear with our 
orchestras and perform some of the great 
organ concertos. To be sure he would. 
It is a question very close to him. And 
that is one of the reasons for his asking 
me why there is a sort of prejudice 
against the organ being heard in high 
estate, similar to its piano brother. 
Pietro A. Yon is representative of the 
kind of artist who ought to reveal to our 
symphony audiences the literature for 
organ and orchestra, not the works in 
which the organ is used in a climax to 
build out a thrilling fortissimo concep- 
tion of a composer of symphonic music, 
but the compositions in which the organ 
is treatcd +s 2 solo instrument with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

“Taz corcuectors of our symphony or- 
chestras,” Mr. Yon said to me, “must 
know that there are a number of very 
important works for organ and orchestra, 
works that would be a distinct novelty 
to the majority cf their audiences and 
that would be greatly liked. Yet I find 
that they do not wish to engage an or- 
ganist as soloist. America to-day is 
leading the world in organ manufacture; 
our organs are competing with the best 
in the world. It seems to me that if the 
various firms who build organs would 
get interested in the organ concert field 
the condition might be improved in re- 
gard to the orchestras. Tor we know 
well that it was the concert exploitation 
of the piano that won for the great piano 
houses of this country their high reputa- 
tion. Ask the layman the names of three 
or four leadinz pianos and he can tell 
you at once. Ask him the names of the 
finest organ buiiders in America and he 
is at a loss to make a reply, nartly be- 
cause the name of the organ dves not 
appear on programs, due to the fact that 
the organ firms have not considered the 
orchestral concert as a field for their 
attention, and partly because the organ 
recital has not been properly put before 
the public. The organist has not given 
his time to concert work as has the 
pianist—concert managers know so little 
about the organ—he has not advertised 
his recitals as they have, and only too 
often has the organist given free recitals. 


Condemns Free Organ Recitals 


“The free organ recital is like any 
I cannot condemn it 
too strongly. It is bad for the public and 
bad fo~ the orzanist, and it has been so 
widely practised in America—it is not 
so in other countries—that the public 
had almost lost its respect for an organ 
recital. I ask you: Why should an organ 
recital be free? The fact that many of 
them have been given in churches to 
which an admission fee was not permis- 
sible may explain it in part. But that 
must be done away with. The concert- 
organist is an artist as is the concert 
pianist, violinist, ’cell‘st or singer. Are 
there free song recitals? and if there 
are, who goes to them? 

“For several years I have been con- 
certizing in America and I find the field 
fertile. There is an audience for an 


organ recital that is conducted like any 
other recital, with a real fee paid the 





By A. WALTER KRAMER 


player and a regular price charged for 
tickets. How this recital is presented 
is what makes the difference with the 
audience it attracts. Too many organists 
gather up a bundle of music and play it 
to a small gathering that comes to their 
church to hear it. That is not organ 
recital giving! During the summer just 
passed I have been working at my coun- 
try place at Monroe, N. Y., preparing 
my programs for my this season’s tour. 
I am willing to make sacrifices to bring 
to the public the message of organ con- 
cert music. I leave the first week of 
October for Texas, where I am to give 
recitals. In November I am to play in 
cities in New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania, and in December and January I 
appear in the Middle West.” 

To do this, Mr. Yon has to place a 
substitute for the time being at his post 
of organist and choirmaster at the St. 
Francis Xavier Church in New York City, 
and his work as head of the music de- 
partment at the Academy and College 
of Mount St. Vincent, near New York, 
and his private organ and composition 
teaching in his studios at Carnegie Hall 
have to be given-up. But in each place 
the value of his work is so profoundly 
appreciated that he is permitted to place 
a substitute in his church, while his broth- 
er, S. Constantino Yon, carries on his 
teaching for him at Mount St. Vincent. 

“I am not prejudiced in favor of the 
organ,” Mr. Yon continued, “although I 
am an organist. But I do realize the 
tremenduous variety of which the organ 
is capable. That is one of the things 
that makes me certain that the public 
can be made to enjoy organ recitals as 
it does all other recitals, or rather those 
other recitals which are worthy. As I 
was saying, this summer I worked in- 
defatigably on my répertoire. I memor- 
ized 2,000 pages of organ music that 
will be utilized this year in my recitals. 
Of course, the concert-organist must play 
from memory, just as other concert per- 
formers. There is no excuse for play- 
ing from the printed page, though a man 
may be a fine organist and do so. Raoui 
Pugno, the celebrated French pianist, al- 
ways played from the music and was 
none the less a distinguished artist for 
doing so. But with the great public— 
and to make the organ popular the great 
public must be taken into account—play- 
ing from memory means. something. 
Incidentally it gives the performer freer 
rein to manage his instrument—and the 
modern organ is a complicated instru- 
ment you will admit. I learned from 
memory enough organ music this Sum- 
mer to play fourteen hours without stop- 
ping. Of course I don’t intend to do 
this,” and he laughed as he said it. 

“While at Monroe during the Summer 
I did a sort of Marathon of organ play- 
ing for my guests one afternoon. Among 
them were my brother Constantino and 
my friends, J. C. Ungerer, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and Marshall Kernochan, the composer, 
I began playing at two o’clock and con- 
tinued without interruption till we were’ 
called for dinner at seven. They wanted 
me to see if I could do it. I must be 
frank and say I wasn’t surprised that 
I could. You see they dared me to! 


Question of What to Play 


“But the crux of the matter seems to 
me to be not how one plays but what 
one plays. Several concert-organists 
have carried into the recital field too 
much of what I would call church music 
for the organ. They have not made the 
distinction between church music for the 
organ and concert organ music. And 
there is a very big difference, I can tell 
you. To be sure there-are compositions 
which were written for the organ to be 
played in church that are suitable also 
for concert performance; but they are 
not so many. What I mean is to dis- 
tinguish between organ compositions 
that have a place only in the chureh and 
those that are for recital purposes. 
And in my programs I am very strict 
about this. The result is that my au- 
diences do not get bored and walk out, 
but they demand encores just as in a 
piano recital. 


“IT have evolved a plan which is not 
arrived at from a musical standpoint 
alone, but, if I may call it so, from a 
musico-psychological analysis of audi- 
ences. I believe that there are three 
kinds of persons in an audience that 
gathers for an organ recital. First, you 
have those to whom an organ recital 
suggests something mystical, something 
ecclesiastic, and they naturally expect 
that kind of music. Second, you have 
the musicians, especially those who are 
acquainted with the organ literature, 
who are interested in the technical side 
of the performance, who look for phras- 
ing, the musical interpretation, etc. And 
third you have those—and they are the 
most numerous—who know nothing abou! 
organ reeitals; they have just been told 
to go and hear it. That is how they got 
there. They wish to be entertained; that 
it all they seek. Now, unless you have 
these people vitally interested you can- 
not hope to make the organ recital 1 
success in a big way. Where are the 
organists, I ask you, who take this big 
portion of every audience into considera- 
tion in making their programs? 

“It is not a question of playing ‘down’ 
to them. It is a question of choosing 
music that they will enjoy. And arrang- 
ing the program so that all three classes 
can find interesting matter on it. My 
program scheme is definite and I find 
that it is practical. Of course, it is 
musically worthy, otherwise I should not 
consider it for a moment.” And Mr. Yon 
explained to me that he always opens 
with a Sonata, then a work of Bach, 
following this with a set of Variations 
or a Scherzo, then a Rhapsody, some- 
times Gigout’s “Spanish Rhapsody,” or 
his own “Italian Rhapsody,” or “Ameri- 
can Rhapsody,” or other similar works. 
The balance of the program he makes of 
shorter compositions that appeal to more 
than a single class, for his longer works 
at the beginning of the program have 
furnished the three classes with larger 
items that they are specifically interested 
in. 

Fine Organists in America 


We talked of organists in general 
And I was happy to hear that Mr. Yon 
has found splendid players in many parts 
of our country. He has the greatest ad- 
miration for the organist in the smaller 
community, whose playing he finds often 
much better than that of many organists 
of prominent churches in the larger cities. 
He told me of a recital he gave in Norris- 
town, Pa., last winter, where his playing 
won the highest praise. A month later 
Mr. Yon was pleasantly surprised to have 
a Norristown organist, Harry A. Sykes, 
come to him at St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church and play him from memory the 
entire program which he himself had 
played there a month previous. And 
then the situation of New York’s concert 
halls as places possible to give organ 
recitals came up. “Aeolian Hall has a 
good organ,” Mr. Yon told me, “but to 
give a concert there with orchestra or, to 
come back to my point, for an orchestra 
that gives its concerts there to engage 
as soloist an organist, would not be satis- 
factory, for the hall is too small. The 
Carnegie Hall organ stands quite alone, 
I think, in American organ circles. A 
few years ago they set out to improve 
it. You know the result?” I assented. 
for I had heard it the evening before 
at the concert of the Sistine Chapel 
Soloists. 

About these four singers from Rome 
and their performance, I learned much 
from Mr. Yon’s disquis‘tion on the 
method of the male soprano and con- 
tralto as practised in the Roman Catholic 
churches to-day. He is a specialist in 
this music, as he is in Gregorian music. 
His New York Gregorian Club has ap- 
peared at several of his recitals at Aeo- 
lian Hall, and he has done much to make 
this music known and appreciated in 
America. Mr. Yon and the Rev. Father 
G. B. Young, S.J., are acknowledged au- 
thorities on Gregorian Chant. I was most 
interested to hear from Mr. Yon that he 
knew Messrs. Gabrielli, Gentili, Cecchini, 
and Dos Santos, and that he had renewed 
his friendship with them already. 


“While I was in Rome,” he exp 
to me, “I met them, and I was so 
to see them again last evening, w 
went into the artists’ room afte; 
concert to congratulate them. Th: 
absolutely authentic members 0; 
Sistine Chapel, you may state. 
were singing there while I was p): 
the organ in St. Peter’s in Rome. § 
Gabrielli, the soprano, was with 
Italian forces at the front and 
wounded. To me their performance 
an inspiration, an example of p: 
singing of this music. That sty 
difficult to achieve; in their hands 
beautifully revealed.” 

I asked Mr. Yon about the presen: 
organist’s knowledge of the orch: 
or rather his lack of it. 

“The organist ought to increase 
knowledge of the orchestra and o! 
chestration,” he holds, “so that he 
have a more comprehensive view of 
registration of the big composition 
modern composers. But with it he n 
retain his appreciation of the an 
organ, otherwise he becomes an imita 
of the orchestra. Keep the apprecia 
of the old organ or you cannot bring 
the real organ tone, which is the ba 
bone of the instrument!” 


His Compositions Notable 


About Mr. Yon’s compositions I h 
written frequently in these columns. 
my opinion he is one of the signific: 
organ composers of the world to-d 
Those who know his two sonatas, : 
Sonata Prima, a great work executed . 
tirely in three-part writing, and 
“Sonata Cromatica,” a more modern w: 
in spirit and dramatic in its intensi 
will agree with me. And his many 
shorter pieces, those delightful “Diver: 
menti” which he published last year, «|| 
reveal his finely poetic imagination, his 
polyphone mastery and his almost lim): 
less technical resource. On this occasion 


he said little about his compositions. We 


were talking of Mr. Yon, organist, rather 
than Mr. Yon, composer, I imagine. But 
I did learn that he devoted part of his 
time this Summer to composing a Con 
certo Gregoriano for organ and orches- 
tra, which he will play this season. lle 
has arranged it so that it can be played 
by organ alone as well as by organ ani 
orchestra. 

Next year Mr. Yon will concertize 
abroad and for that he is preparing some 
programs to be made up entirely of 
American works for organ. He believes 
we have composers here who have wri! 
ten much that is excellent for his in 
strument. In performing these com 
positions he will show his love for his 
adopted country in playing to European 
concert-goers American organ music. |! 
said a word about some of the bad music 
heard in our Catholic churches. My re- 
mark brought forth just what I expected 
a musician of Mr. Yon’s erudition and 
distaste for the banal to say. “Set me 
down as opposed to this wretched music,” 
he answered, “and heartily in sympathy 
with the work that the Catholic Choir- 
master and its editor, Nicola A. Mantani, 
are doing to prohibit the singing and 
playing of bad music in our Catholic 
churches. These Americans, who have 
banded themselves together in their so 
ciety to raise the standard of our church 
music, and who are fearlessly exposing 
that which is not worthy, are doing an 
important work. I am with them, heart 
and soul.” 

A distinguished American compose’, 
whose name everyone would recognize 
were I to mention even the first part o! 
it, used to tell his classes at Yale tha! 
organists were “intellectual ash-heaps!” 
He used to be an organist himself; he did 
not tell them he was. I should like to 
introduce him to Pietro A. Yon and let 
him talk with him for an hour! The 
same gentleman said that “Aida” was 4 
bad opera. Both statements are slight!y 
inaccurate. Mr. Yon disproves_ tie 
former, the public is taking care of tlc 
latter, I am sure. 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


{he appearance in volume form of the 
life story of John McCormack, the sen- 
sationally popular singer of this country, 
by Pierre V. R. Key, the noted music 
critic of the New York World, makes it 
timely to discuss the reasons for Mr. 
McCormack’s undoubted success, more 
particularly as those who claim to repre- 
sent the higher criticism have never ac- 
cepted him at the value which his multi- 
tude of admirers have put upon him. 

The matter goes far beyond the 
question of Mr. McCormack’s particular 
abilities and position in the musical 
world. It really affects the musical 
taste of the American people, and surely 
from that point of view deserves the un- 
biased judgment of a consc‘entious as 
well as able and well-informed critic. 

That the majority of critics treat Mc- 

Cormack rather as a pleasant news item 
than as subject for serious consideration, 
is well known. The reason for this is 
that the average critics are inclined to 
discriminate against anybody who en- 
joys a large measure of popular favor, 
except it be within certain narrow lines 
where they themselves are accustomed to 
travel, and so they are willing to concede, 
for instance, the greatness of Enrico Ca- 
ruso. To them anything that is ac- 
claimed by the popular voice, whether it 
be a work of art, or a song, or a singer, 
or a composer, is thereby stamped with 
the mark of mediocrity. And as for 
anything that is unusual or new, why 
that they promptly reject, only to dis- 
cover later on, that is, if they don’t their 
successors do, that it has value. 
_ This sentiment I find voiced in a very 
interesting and also able manner, by 
Gertrude Atherton, one of the leading 
writers of the day, who in a recent re- 
view of a book published in the literary 
section of the New York Times, said 
that “too many years in the book review- 
ing business tends to a conservatism 
Which resents anything new or strange 
in style or in’ attitude to the central 
problems of life. The older critics, se- 
cure in their sacrosanct columns, stand 
firmly by the good old standards of their 
truth and are slow to realize that stan- 
dards change, are liable to heavy shocks 
and dislocations by the succeeding gen- 
erations ... Nevertheless, it must 
never be forgotten that all criticism is 
4 matter of individual opinion.” 

To return to McCormack. About the 
Only really thorough, sincere and unbi- 
ased review of his position that I kno v 
of, I found in a June number of Music 
ind Musicians, a worthy publication got- 
ten out in Seattle. The article was 
Written by Lieutenant Oscar Thompson, 
of the United States Army, the well 
known writer and critic, to whom I have 
referred before. Lieut. Thompson starts 
out by saying that few celebrities of the 
day appear in concert after concert, year 
on year, and remain the subject of so 
lite serious appraisement, a circum- 
‘tance that is all the more remarkable 
since this particular illuminary has the 
‘ar rest personal following of any singer 
‘nN \merica. Rhapsodies of words about 
McCormack are plentiful enough, but for 
the most part these literary soarings 
ha e nothing to do with McCormack the 
art st, 
id, and artists and idols are often far 
apurt. 


as 


They deal with McCormack the 


To this Lieut. Thompson adds that 
with the newspaper critics the attitude 
is generally ‘“What’s the use?” for the 
reason that there is a feeling among the 
critics that a McCormack concert is not 
primarily a subject for evaluative criti- 
cism. Rather it appears in the light of 
a news event wherein the record-break- 
ing dimensions of the audience, what the 
singer has sung, rather than how he 
sang it or the merits of the music itself 
and the behavior of the circus-like 
throng in reacting to the programmatic 
hippodrome are to be duly chronicled in 
florid language and with due attention to 
‘human interest’ features. 

And then Lieut. Thompson starts in, 
as a really able critic should do, with 
what he has to find of distinct merit and 
power in McCormack the singer. And 
so he asks, where is there one among the 
bleating, white-voiced, tremolo-burdened, 
so-called lyric tenors who have come out 
of Italy who can sing “Il Mio Tesoro” 
and “Dalla Sua Pace” from “Don Gio- 
vanni” as McCormack sings these ex- 
amples of the classic era? And who is 
there among present-day tenors more 
thoroughly artistic in the well-chiselled 
measures of Handel? He finds, too, that 
McCormack is one of the very few who 
has the style, the voice, the regard for 
melodic profile and the skill and phras- 
ing to make the most of lovely old songs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and the famous airs from the 
golden age of bel canto. 

And then the writer says something 
which has rarely been referred to, 
namely, that if Mr. McCormack had his 
own way and pleased h‘s own taste in- 
stead of that of managers and others, 
he would sing an entire program devoted 
to the classic period, and would do so 
better than any artist of the day. 

Of McCormacks voice, Lieut. Thomp- 
son says with truth that it is sweet, 
chaste, vibrant, lends itself particularly 
well to cantilena, while it is so easily and 
evenly produced that it is a truly envi- 
able legato that he calls into play in the 
numbers that he sings. As to his breath 
control, it provokes wonder. So do 
the cleanness and clearness with which 
he accentuates each tone of the most 
rapid and difficult runs. 

Then, too, he has a charming, if fre- 
quently misused pianissimo. As for Ital- 
ian, he sings it beautifully, better than 
he sings French, for all his native ten- 
dency to nasality. 

With these things admitted, what have 
we? Why, to quote Lieut. Thompson 
again, a true singer of bel canto, who is 
largely free from the tendency to exces- 
sive vibrato among the leading Italian 
lyric tenors who have been regarded as 
the best exponents of beautiful singing. 

While admitting that McCormack 
lacks personality for opera and has 
never been at home singing a role, there 
are operas besides those of Mozart in 
which he is effective, such as Massenet’s 
“Manon” and “Lakmé.” In the numbers 
of these operas he gives us sheer beauty 
of singing, beauty of tone, beauty of 
phrasing and lingual beauty, though his 
singing may lack dramatic emphasis, 
character denotement or more than ordi- 
nary emotional eloquence. For these 
reasons his operatic répertoire is not ex- 
tensive. Some arias he sings are pale 
and matter of fact. The same is true of 
searching depth and more than surface 
emotionalism in some of the songs he 
sings. 

As for those who think of the tenor 
primarily as a singer of feeling who 
puts a heart throb into everything he 
does, Lieut. Thompson points out, with 
truth, that this is the old question of 
confusing sentiment with emotion. Mc- 
Cormack is a sentimentalist, and much 
that dampens the eyes of lovers of such 
ballads as “Mother Machree” and “The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl.” But he is not 
the singer whose voice burns with some- 
thing that may be termed ‘nerve-fire.’ 

In voicing the opinion that, while he 
has greatly admired and appreciated 
McCormack’s singing, he has never been 
touched by it, Lieut: Thompson states 
the feeling of many. 

With regard to McCormack’s pro- 
grams, Lieut. Thompson thinks they are 
what they are because the audiences care 
for just the sort of music he sings. But 
it should never be forgotten that in all 
the programs McCormack is sure to in- 
troduce some music of the classic and 
highest character. And he does this be- 
cause, after all is said and done, he is at 
heart an artist and must keep faith with 
himself. 

I regret that I cannot quote at greater 
length from the l‘eutenant’s admirably 
written review, but I trust I have given 
enough to show that in the opinion of an 
evidently well informed, experienced 
critic there is a very definite reason for 
McCormack’s great popularity. If, as 
with all artists, there are features of his 


‘ singing which may be fairly open to 


criticism, yet on the whole the man pre- 


sents something unique, something indi- 
vidual, something which is not only beau- 
tiful but musical, in the best sense. And 
thus the conclusion is inevitable that his 
popularity is legitimate, well founded, 
deserved, which involves logically the 
conclusion that the musical taste of the 
masses in this country is neither banal 
nor inartistic nor low class, because it 
crowds to hear John McCormack, the 
Irish tenor, when he sings. 


He * * 


You remember that sometime ago I 
wrote you that Geraldine Farrar was to 
appear in a photo play with her hus- 
band, Lou Tellegen, and that I thought 
the combination would prove to be very 
successful. It is perhaps in the movies 
even more than in some of the operas, 
that La Geraldine has shown herself to 
be a consummate actress who could 
have won out even without her song. As 
for Tellegen, the mere fact that he was 
for a long time with Sarah Bernhardt as 
her leading man, stamps his dramatic 
abilities as of the first rank, for there is 


one thing that Sarah never tolerated. 
She never would have about her a 


homely man or a mediocrity as an actor. 
And she had her choice, as we know. 

Now the photo play in which Farrar 
and Tellegen appeared, entitled “The 
World and Its Women,” the scene of 
which is laid in the chaotic Russia of 
the day, has been produced. The plot is 
full of thrilling ine‘dents of Russia’s 
part in the war, introduces the Bolshe- 
viki. Mme. Farrar, as the daughter of 
an American engineer, who falls in love 
with a young Russian prince, played by 
Tellegen, has one of those sympathetic 
roles in which she is particularly able to 
shine. The support includes well known 
actors and actresses, and consequently is 
very capable. The film is one of the best 
that has been produced in a long time, 
and no doubt will be very popular. 

2K 


x * 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is just back 
from Europe, bringing with her, as has 
already been announced, her widowed 
daughter-in-law and her grandchildren. 
The husband, one of her sons, was lost 
on a German U-boat. 

lew women have been through the 
tragedy that Mme. Schumann-Heink has 
passed through, with four sons in the 
service of Uncle Sam while two fought 
for their Fatherland, one of whom lost 
his life, for the reason that they were 
simply drafted into the German army 
and had to fight. 

In speaking of conditions abroad, 
where Mme. Schumann-Heinl’s | testi- 
mony is valuable, she states that she 
wanted to bring her own daughter and 
her three children from Leipzig. The 
children, it seems, were in a pitiable con- 
dition, thin, sallow, they wore wooden 
shoes, underclothing that had been from 
tablecloths, and outer garments fashioned 
from portieres. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink disposes of the 
stories that have been brought forward 
as to the good condition of the German 
people. Not only was clothing almost 
unobtainable, but the most exorbitant 
prices were charged for food. Even 
soup meat cost something like $3 to $4 a 
pound, pork $4 to $5, butter from $6 to 
$7. Speaking of pensions, the widow of 
a German sailor got only some $8 a 
month. How could she live? 

The first meal the children had in 
years, when they came to meet Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, at Amsterdam and the 
Hague, was a beef steak with real bread, 
butter and milk. It was a revelation to 
those little ones. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, you know, is 
going to take her daughter-in-law and 
grandchildren to Chicago, where she will 
give up her house to them. Her grand- 
children will later be taken to California, 
to school. Before long Mme. Schumann- 
Heink proposes to take an apartment in 
New York. 

What must the feelings have been of a 
woman, a German by birth, naturally 
with German sympathies, yet a good 
American, whatever may have been said 
to the contrary, who had some of her 
children fighting on one side, and some 
on the other. That, indeed, is one of the 
many tragedies beyond words to express, 
which the war evoked. 

* + * 


Another recent arrival from the other 
side is that ever charming prima donna 
of the Metropolitan ballet, Rosina Galli, 
who has given us all, season after sea- 
son, not only pleasure by her graceful 
and-artistic dancing, but who has also 
astonished us by the extraordinary indi- 
viduality wh‘ch she managed to infuse 
into all her work. Few, if any of the 
great ones of her art, that I can re- 
member, possessed this ability. They 
gave you much about the same tricks in 
one role that they did in another. Not 
so with Rosina Galli. She was always 
individual and always, in all her dances, 
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managed to be absolutely in touch with 
the character and atmosphere of the 
opera in which she appeared. 

She has been with her mother in Italy, 
where she says she was appalled by the 
poor and scanty food, the sufferings of 
the people, which have been accentuated 
because the industries have not yet 
started. For that reason, she said, Italy 
must have help, and she hoped that the 
people of the United States would sup- 
ply that help. 

In discussing some of the American 
girls who will make their début in the 
leading ballets in the next season at the 
Metropolitan, Mme. Galli made one re- 
mark which deserves serious considera- 
tion. She says that American girls are 
sure to give a good account of them- 
selves, for they are naturally proficient. 
But the one quality which they seem to 
lack is the one of patience. 

I have heard the same thing from 
some of the most noted music teachers, 
and especially from some of the distin- 
guished vocal teachers who, while admit- 
ting that there are some phenomenally 
fine voices in this country, seem all 
agreed that’ it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to get the students to appreci- 
ate the need of constant study, of care in 
their way of living, especially with re- 
gard to diet and sleep, and also that it is 
necessary for them to-day, if they desire 
to be successful on the operatic or con- 
cert stage, to learn more than one lan- 
guage, to acquire a répertoire, and not 
to believe that they can be consummate 
actresses at a moment’s notice, but that 
that also requires serious and constant 
study. 

I have heard the same story from 
teachers in the foreign cities, some of 
whom were forced by the war to come 
here. All appear to admit the quickness 
and the talent of the American student, 
but that with sonfe exceptions they were 
all inclined to rush things and to believe 
that after a season or two of prepara- 
tion, they could return home and make a 
go of it. Too many of our American 
young people view the success which has 
been won by the artists and don’t see 
what was back of it. It would be an 
education for a good many if Caruso, 
for instance, could be induced to tell the 
story, not camouflaged, but the true 
story gf the years of struggle that he 
went through before he became a tenor 
of national, and later international re- 
pute. Now and then little bits of the 
story have leaked out. 

Jean de Reszke had an easy time of it, 
for the reason that after his first suc- 
cesses in the salons of some wealthy and 
artistic people in Paris, he made his way 
quickly. But with most singers, artists, 
players and composers the road has been 
a long and arduous one, before they 
reached the point of success which the 
would-be débutante only sees. 

": a + 

Dinh Gilly, the French-Algerian bari- 
tone, who just at the time that he was 
said to have been engaged to Mme. 
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MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS 
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Emmy Destinn, now Mme. Destinnova, 
was interned ‘n Bohemia, as an enemy 
alien, when the war broke out, and of 
whom various reports have come to this 
country that he was in suffering, has re- 
cently been heard from. It appears that 
at first, having a little money, he man- 
aged to get along very well, but after- 
wards was subject to three years of 
misery and privation, but used his 
ability to acquire a good knowledge of 
the English language, which is to be put 
to gocd use, for he is to sing *n an opera 
by an English compsser, in England, and 
he is also studying an Arabian opera, 
“Nail,” by Isidore de Lara, which is to 
be produced soon. 

On the question of singing operas in 
the language of the country in which 
they are produced, Dinh Gilly says that 
he does not consider that cpera ‘s im- 
proved by translations. If opera is to be 
a national plant and not exotic, it must 
be grown in native soil. 

Last year Gilly was invalided, it 
seems, to Switzerland, where he found 
employment at the British Consulate at 
Geneva, as a translator. 

The record of his experiences is very 
interest'ng. 

* * * 

From some private communications I 
have received, it would appear as if a 
concerted effort was being made to dis- 
credit Mme. Hempel as be:ng so dis- 
tinctly pro-German that she should not 
ke accepted by American audiences, even 
now that the war is over. 

All during the war period Mme. Hem- 
pel behaved with exemplary reticence 
and care. Not long ago, as we know, 
she was marr‘ed to an American citizen. 
She gave her services freely in Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross and other campaigns, 
and certainly should not be classed with 
the German artists who invited criticism 
by their open expression of sympathy 
with the Huns. 

Mme. Hempel has a charming perzon- 
ality and is so sincere and so full of the 
milk of human k‘ndness, as it has been 
called, that she shculd be the last to 
suffer by a prejudice which, however 
well founded, should not be directed 
against those who do not deserve it. And 
she does not. a 


-I have before now expressed my con- 


viction that most of the distinguished 
artists, even of the ladies who shine in 
the ballet, do not need a press agent. 
They have means and ways besides the 
sudden disappearance of their jewelry, 
to get into “all the news that’s fit to 
print” to the extent of columns. 

The latest instance of the kind is that 
of that exceedingly talented danseuse, 
Lydia Lopoukova, who won all hearts 
by her exquisite performances with the 
Russian Ballet, when that unique orga- 
nization first came to New York and ap- 
peared at the Century Opera House. She 
had, you know, also made some appear- 
ances here in a kind of play that had 
been put tcgether to exploit her, but 
which was not particularly successful. 
Then, it seems, she went to Londcn and 
made a tremendous hit. 

Preparatory to a tour in South Ameri- 
ca, or Cuba, I really forget which, the 
press was filled with sensat*onal cable- 
grams and te'egrams, to the effect that 
she had suddenly disappeared. A few 
days after, it was announced that she 
had given up dancing. had quit her hus- 
band and refused to return to his arms. 

And then it was announced that the 
reason that she had fled her husband was 
that a certain prominent Russian official 
who had been showering jewels and 
flowers upon Lydia for some time, had 
also disappeared. 

After a few days it was further an- 
nounced that there was no truth in the 
disappearance of the Russian cffic‘al, 
who might have showered the flowers 
and the jewels, but he was not with 
Lydia. 

Interviews with Lydia’s husband were 
chronicled. At first he exprezsed his 
wrath against all Russians and all those 
haunters of the stage door who led away 
virtuous artists, and especially virtuous 
danseuses, from their legitimate spheres 
as well as their leg’ timate spouces. Then 
came further cab'egrams and _ special 
correspondence to the effect that all the 
stories were without foundation, that 
Lydia had simply retired for a rest to 
prepare for a tour to South America, 
and that she was on the best of terms 
with her husband and had incidentally 
told the Russian gentleman and certain 
others of her admirers that they could 
all go to hades, for ought she cared. 

All of which kept the sweet, enchant- 
ing and talented lady in the columns of 
the daily press all over the world for 
some time, at no cost to herself, except it 
might have been a strain upon her imag- 
ination, says Your 

MEPHISTO 








JOHN HAND SCORES 
MARKED SUCCESS IN 
TACOMA STADIUM 














John Hand, Tenor 


John Hand, American tenor who hails 
from Salt Lake City and who made his 
operatic début in New York as William 
Meister in “Mignon” with the Society of 
American S‘ngers September of last 
year, is now on tour through the North- 
west. Mr. Hand recently appeared 
twice in Tacoma, once in the Tacoma 
Theater and once in the Stadium, both 
times with great success. At the Stadium 
he offered arias from “Rigoletto” and 
“Pagliacci” and at the Tacoma Theater, 
from “L’Africaine.” At both concerts 
he was compelled to give numerous en- 
oe for which he sang lighter num- 

rs. 


ITALIANS TO WELCOME 
COMPATRIOTS WITH OPERA 


Elaborate Performances Will Be Given 
in Madison Square Garden in 
Honor of Admiral 


For the first time, operatic perform- 
ances are to be given in Madison Square 
Garden, on Sept. 28, when “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” will 
be given cn a scale never before at- 
tempted. The noteworthy entertainment 
has been organized by Cav. Carlo Bar- 
sott’, proprietor and editor of Jl Pro- 
greso Italiano-Americano, with the as- 
sistance of Cav. Fortune Gallo as ar- 
tistic director, in honor of Admiral Hugo 
Conz, at precent visiting this country. 
The proceeds are to be devoted to aiding 
the Babies’ Free Milk Fund in Italy, 
where much want has resulted from 
after-war ccnditions. Otto H. Kahn and 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, having loaned the scenery and 
costumes for the preduction of the two 
works, while the orchestra and chorus of 
the Metropolitan, augmented by artists 
from the Chicago Opera Company and 
Fortune Gallo’s own operatic organiza- 
tion, will take part. The leading per- 
formers are of high distinction. Rosa 
Ponselle, of the Metropolitan Opera; R‘c- 
cardo Stracciari, leading baritone of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, also Mr. De 
Mette, mezzo-soprano; Manuel Salazar, 
tenor, and Mario Valle, baritone, of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, also Mr. De 
Gregorio, will take part in the two 
operas. Miss Ponselle’s interpretation of 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria” has already 
won high approval, while Mr. Stracciari 
as Tonio in “Pagliacci” will give a per- 
formance new to New York, but which 
has been acclaimed in Chicago. 

Admiral Conz, his staff officers and the 
crew of the Conte di Cavour, will be the 
principal guests of honor on the occa- 
s‘on; others who will be present are the 
Italian Ambassador, the Italian Consul 
General, Governor Smith, Mayor Hylan, 
Representative La Guardia, General 
Guglielmcetti, Otte H. Kahn. Commenda- 
tore Guglielmo Marconi, now cn his way 
to the United States, is also expected to 
attend the performance. 
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Anna ‘“‘Case-y” at the Bat / 
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“Case-y”’ at the Bat. 


That the summer months do bring 
about relaxation for our artists is seen 
in the above picture, in which Anna 
Ca-e, who engages in the act'vity of 
being a soprano in the winter moaths, 
turns baseball artist. Miss Case recently 
entertained the staff of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, her managers, at her 
summer home at Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
and in the afterncon summoned them to 
a game of baseball. The umpire of the 
game, shown in the picture, was Mrs. 
Frederick Schang, wife of . Frederick 
Schang who is asscciated with F. C. 
Copp‘cus in the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. Mr. Coppicus was the catcher 


The Batter this Time is Anna Case, the Noted Soprano 


in the game on this occasion, as shown 
in the accompanying picture. 





Saenger Pupil Tours With Sousa’s Hand 


Another coloratura soprano from 
Oscar Saenger’s studio, May Stone, has 
been winning favor this summer. She 
has been appearing as solo’st on tour 
with Sousa’s Band. Miss Stone has been 
working with Mr. Saenger during the 
last year. She was previously heard in 
this country as a member of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, and prior to the 
war she sang in important opera houses 
in Germany. 
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For a Thorough 
Musical Edueation 


the selection of appropriate material is just as 
important as efficient instruction. 


Ours is the only edition of music that includes 
educational annotations on Musical Apprecia- 
tion, Poetic Idea, Form, Method of Study, 
Harmonic Analysis and Glossary, prepared 
by master musicians. 


Our prices range from 15c to 30c, to Progressive 
Series students, which is much less than the 
prices usually charged for inferior publica- 


QUALITY and ECONOMY of PRICE 


justify your sending us 
your order for music. 


Our prices on text material have not been advanced. 


A course in Ear-Training in the form of Supplements to 
the Progressive Series Lessons will be sent, free of charge, 
to all Progressive Series teachers. 


Complete information will be supplied upon request. 


Address Department A 


Art Pablication Society 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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pA) [ROSCH TO GIVE NEW 
yYORKS FOUND IN EUROPE 


gng) nd, France, Spain and Italy Will 
> Represented on Programs— 
Native Novelties Too 


4, ong the novelties recently brought 

‘rom Europe by Walter Damrosch, 
nd ctor of the Symphony Society of 
New York, are works by French, Italian, 
sh and Spanish composers, show- 
hat, despite the war, the creative 
t ict is still alive in Europe. These 
m. ositions, in addition to several new 
\m -ican works, will all be given at the 
Nev York concerts, in addition, of 
cou . to the great works of the classic 
rept toire. 

T e New York concerts will include, 
ual, eight Thursday afterncons and 
fve Saturday evenings at Carnegie 
sixteen Sunday afternoons at A‘o- 
in Hall, as well as five Saturday after- 
y» concerts at the Academy of Music 
in Rrooklyn and six Saturday afternoon 
Symphony Concerts for Young People at 
Carnegie Hall and four Saturday morn- 
ing Children’s Concerts at ASolian Hall. 

Tie list of soloists will comprise prac- 
tically all the great musical virtuosi now 
in America. Among the names already 
announced are those of Jascha Heifetz, 
Pablo Casals, Albert Spalding, Alfred 
Cortot, Rosa Ponselle, Sergei Rachma- 
ninoff, Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobsen, 
Lucy Gates, Henri Casadesus, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Soph‘e Braslau, Mischa 
Levitzki, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Percy 
Grainger, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mischa 
Elman and Willem Willeke. 
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Convention at Philadelphia in December 
to Be of Unusual Interest 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20.—The list of 
attractions for the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association meeting at Philadel- 
phia, Dee. 29, 30 and 31, is still growing 
in size and interest. From word already 
received, the attendance this year prom- 
ises to be the largest in the recent his- 
tory of this organization. At the “get- 
together” informal dinner on Monday 
evening, when J. Lawrence Erb of the 
University of Illinois will preside, the 
speakers will be Theodore Presser of 
Philadelphia, George W. Pound, man- 
ager of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S.; Dr. John 
McK. Ward, president of the Philadel- 
phia Organ Players’ Club; Arthur L. 
Manchester of Mexico, Mo., and James 
Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude. At 
the Voice Conference on Tuesday after- 
noon papers will be read by Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, Philip H. Goepp, and 
Nicholas Douty of Philadelphia, and 
Leon R. Maxwell of New Orleans. At 
the Community Music Conference on 
Wednesday afternoon the participants 
will be Holmes Cowper of Des Moines, 
la, Anne McDonough of Philadelphia, 
George Oscar Bowen of Flint, Mich.; 
Henry D. Tovey of Fayetteville, Ark., 
and R. G. MeCutchan of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Ind. 

Plans are being made for the members 
and delegates to visit the Presser Home 
for Retired Musicians in Germantown, 
but with this exception the activities of 
the meeting- will center about the head- 
quarters, all sessions being held in the 
Hotel Adelphia. 





Edmund J. Meyer Concludes Summer 
Course in Seattle 
Edmund J. Myer, New York vocal 


teacher, closed a successful summer 
teaching season. in Seattle, Wash., on 
Sept. 20. Among the pupils who came 
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ERE’S a group of artist-vacationists 

gathering rest and finding recre- 
ation while September’s sun shines. Pho- 
tograph No. 1 was taken in Harriet 
Ware’s garden, and among the company 
will be found Frank La Forge, Florence 
Macbeth, Jeanne Sensery (director of 
music at Wilson College, one of Miss 


Ware’s artist-pupils), Charles Carver 
(baritone, artist-pupil of Mr. La Forge), 
Mabel Lewis and Minnie Kalbach (pupils 





at Miss Ware’s summer school) and 
Mario Rubinoff, tenor. No. 2 shows 
Lotta Madden, the New York soprano, 
with her brother Corporal Maynard Mad- 
den, who has just returned from France. 
In No. 3 are seen Dr. and Mrs. Goddard, 
Ella Janssen (secretary of the New York 
Philharmonic) and Walter Anderson, the 
manager (at right), on board the 
“Waterwah.” Mae D. Miller, vocal 
teacher, of New York and Allentown, Pa., 
is seen in No. 4 with her daughter 
Dorothy. They recently returned from 


their vacation at Asbury Park, where 
this photograph was taken. Very much 
like one of Neptune’s daughters does 
Ellen Dalossy look in No. 5. Miss Da- 
lossy is one of Gatti-Cassaza’s soprano 
acquisitions for next season. In No. 6 we 
see another Metropolitan artist, Cecil 
Arden, the contralto. This snapshot was 
taken at West End, N. J. No. 7 presents 
Mary Kent, contralto, at her summer 
stopping-place, Lake Placid, N. Y., read- 
ing your faithful servitor MusIcaAL 
AMERICA. 





to him from all parts of the Coast and 
Middle West were many talented sing- 
ers with unusual voices, several of whom 
will continue their studies with him in 
his New York studios, which will re- 
open Oct. 13. Mr. Myer anticipates a 
busy fall and winter season. 





Remarkable Concert Course for Atlanta 


Lawrence Evans, of the Evans-Salter 
Musical Bureau of Atlanta, Ga., com- 
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-INCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. Instructs, trains 
ter the best methods, The faculty numbers leading Nusicians and Artists of to-day. oe eee 
The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 
14ISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


Day and resident stu- 
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pleted his plans in New York last week 
for the forthcoming season. His an- 
nouncement of concerts indicates that 
Atlanta will have probably the most in- 
teresting musical season in its history. 
The “All-Star Concert Series” arranged 
by these two enterprising managers, both 
regional directors of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association, will include 
concerts by Mme. Galli-Curci, John Mc- 
Cormack, Pasquale Amato, Emmy Des- 
tinn, Josef Hofmann, Rudolph Ganz, 
Mary Garden, Charles Hackett, Carolina 
Lazzari and Toscha Seidel. Mr. Evans 
told a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA that his firm was negotiating to 
establish a concert course of similar 
character in Savannah also. 





Ann Arbor Announces Program for 
Concert Season 


ANN ARBOR; MICcH., Sept. 6.—The Pre- 
Festival Concert Series for 1919-1920, 
given at the University School of Music, 
will provide six attractions, as follows, 
instead of five, as in the past. The art- 
ists will include: On Oct. 18, Geraldine 
Farrar, soprano, assisted by Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Rosita Renard, pian- 
ist; Nov. 17, Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, Mrs. 
George B. Rhead, pianist; Dec. 4, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist; Jan. 15, Riccardo Stric- 
ciari, baritone; Feb. 10, Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, and on March 8 the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra once again. | 


Busy Season Booked for Thibaud 


Jacques Thibaud, the violinist, will 
have an unusually busy season from 
present indications. He is to be the 
soloist of the first pair of concerts of 
the New Symphony under the baton of 
Artur Bodanzky in Carnegie Hall, after 
which he is due in Buffalo. The greater 
part of the month of November will be 
spent by M. Thibaud in the West. He 
will visit Omaha, Chicago, St. Joseph, 
St. Louis, and will be the soloist for a 
pair of concerts with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. New England and Canada 
will be covered in December and Janu- 
ary. In Boston, during the season, Thi- 
baud will appear with Harold Bauer in 
the famous series of nine Beethoven vio- 
lin and piano sonata evenings. During 
February, he will play, among other en- 
gagements, a pair of concerts with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, after which he 
will start on his trans-continental tour, 
arriving on the Coast in March. Here 
he is booked for appearances in Bisbee, 
Santa Barbara, Riverside, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other points. 





Dambmann Reopens’ Vocal 


Studio on Oct. 6 


Emma A. Dambmann, New York con- 
tralto, will reopen her vocal studio Oct. 
6. Mme. Dambmann will also hear vo- 
cal applicants for the Southland Singers’ 
organization on Monday afternoons. 


Emma 
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Season Beginning 
Sept. 24th to Jan. lst in East ar 
and Middle West—Booked Solid = 








_January and February, 1920, in California, 


Arizona and New Mexico 





NOW BOOKING 
March—Texas and Middle West 
April and May—East and Middle West 





Only New York Appearance 
—at the Hippodrome 








a Season 1920-1921, beginning 
Mamrme Sept. 15th Now Booking 








Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano Victor Records Exclusively 
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{ HEN Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pian- 
\ st, left America in June to take 
as a member of the jury in the con- 
‘es for the prix de virtuosité, of Isidor 
Ph ipp’s classes, the four contestants 
y the four first-prize holders of the 
four years at the Paris Conserva- 
7 he planned as well to visit his 
fa) ily in Switzerland. He also wanted 
+o ‘ook over the musical field and see 
wht had been going on in closed meet- 
‘ng. so to speak, during war times. He 
ha. offered his services for charity con- 
-eyis, but the musical season: was over 
anu the weather too warm and so con- 
eyts at Strassbourg were postponed un- 

the fall of 1920, when he will again 
play in Paris and Switzerland in recital 
and with orchestra and will also visit 
the cities of Alsace and Lorraine. 

\s soon as he arrived in Switzerland 
he set out to find out about the new 
piano works that had been brought out 
in the Central States. The only one 
of any great interest disclosed was a 
piano concerto by Joseph Marx of Vi- 
enna, but it was not possible to obtain 
a copy of it. To his sorrow, Mr. Ganz 
said that there was still a certain Reger 
boom in Switzerland, but he thought it 
was the last gasp. He was unable to 
get any definite information concerning 
the activities of the young Hungarians, 
Bartok, Kolnay and Wellesz, but the 
French composers had been very active. 

The two most important piano works 
of the French school brought out during 
the last few years are a suite by Ravel, 
entitled “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” and 
a set of variations on an original theme 
by Gabriel Pierné. The Ravel suite is 
a series of old dances written in his 
most sensitive vein and requiring a tech- 
nique that will enliven anyone’s ambi- 
tion. It is written, as Mr. Ganz says, 
“in a very modern though archaic and 
‘strict’ style” and chords of the eleventh 
and thirteenth, as additional to the over- 
worked seventh and ninth, are freely 
used. Pierné’s work is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable, musically and 
technically, that has been composed in 
a long time and it is the strongest argu- 
ment against Bolshevism in music, the 
highest type of the idea of evolution 
as against revolution. Isidore Philipp 
has transcribed for two pianos practi- 
cally all the organ toccatas, preludes 
and fugues of Bach, a set of the best 
known orchestral pieces of Berlioz and 
other symphonic works, including a mar- 
velous setting of the Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s ““Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
These form a collection which cannot be 
too highly recommended to those inter- 
ested in two-piano works. 
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Ganz Reports on the Present-Day 
» Activities of the Continental Music Masters 
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In order to break up the monopoly of 
the cheap German editions, French edi- 
tions of all the classics have been brought 
out, which in many ways are superior 
to the German, as all the finer orna- 
mentations which were omitted from the 
Peters editions have been restored. 


The Real Alkan 


Mr. Ganz brought with him several 
books of compositions of Ch.-V. Alkan, 
whom he considers the most neglected 
though one of the most gifted and in- 
teresting of piano writers. Although he 
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CLAUDE 


CUNNINGHAM 


CONCERT BARITONE 
AND TEACHER OF SINGING 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HIS STUDIO SEPTEMBER 29TH 


220 Madison Avenue, New York 
Phone Murray Hill 427 
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| Above: Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss Pianist, 


at Bridge at Chateau Thierry. Below: 


Mr. Ganz Snapped at Clarens, Switzer- 
land 


died in 1888, for years Mr. Ganz has 
called him the Father of the Modern 
Schcol, and to-day, after again going 
through his twenty-four Etudes, twenty- 
four Preludes, thirty Chants, forty-eight 
“Motifs,” which contain gems of Schu- 
mannesque beauty, and his “Twelve 
Months,” he is even more convinced of 


the fact. There is also a piano sonata 
by Alkan which defies all accepted 
forms. It is descriptive of the life of 


man and begins with a Scherzo, repre- 
sent‘ng man at twenty years. This is 
followed by an Allegro, the man at thirty 
years, and Andante, forty years (“The 
Happy Household”), and ends with a 
short Largo entitled “Promethée . En- 
chainé,” fifty years. The preface to this 
sonata shows the pure soul of the mu- 
sician* who was misunderstood while he 
lived and who has not been fully under- 
stood since his death at the age of 
seventy-five. That he was a musician’s 
musician is shown by the fact that Ru- 
binstein dedicated to him his Fifth Con- 
certo and that von Biilow speaks fre- 
quently of him with praise in his letters. 
When Mr. Ganz played Beethoven’s C 
Minor Concerto in Berlin some ten years 
ago under Busoni’s conductorship, he 
used the gigantic cadenza of Alkan, in 
which are interwoven the concerto theme 
and the finale of the Fifth Symphony. 
The critics were so insulting both to the 
pianist and the conductor that they 
might well have been sued, if not for 
personal damages, at least for the fair 
name of Alkan, whose monument to 
Beethoven was so badly misunderstood. 
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During the coming season, Mr. Ganz 
will play several unknown works by Al- 
kan and he adjures his colleagues, young 
and old, to do the same. He is not the 
amusing and entertaining composer that 
those who know him only by “The Wind” 
and “The Railroad” are apt to think. 
In these he was sensational as Paganini 
was sensational, but for his work as a 
whole the musical world owes him a 
large debt. 

Speaking of Swiss music, Mr. Ganz 
said that his friend Blanchet had writ- 
ten another series of ten unusual études, 
a most remarkable set of variations on a 
theme from “Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
and a dozen or so of smaller pieces. Am- 
bitious pianists should be on the lookout 
for these. 

Busoni, of whom Mr. Ganz speaks as 
the Father of Modern Piano Playing, 
has been in Switzerland during the war. 
He has written two new operas, both of 
which have been performed there with 
success; given five sold-out recitals in 
Zurich within one season, and also, in the 
spring of 1919, a series of five concerto 
recitals at which he played fifteen con- 
certos. He has not played in either Ger- 
many or Austria during the war, and his 
post-war debut will be made in London 
and will be followed by concerts in Paris. 
Let those who claimed to be sure of Bu- 
soni’s pro-Germanism take notice of this, 
and also of the fact that the pianist’s son 
was in the American army. 

The strongest impression of a young- 
old man was made upon Mr. Ganz by a 
fighting pamphlet by Camille Saint- 
Saéns, now in his eighty-fourth year, 
against Vincent d’Indy. It is a monu- 
mental attack upon the over-phrasing 
and the know-everything-better attitude 
of a certain class of musicians. Saint- 
Saéns, in his old age breaking a lance 
for the idea of renaissance, holds that 
one should take the original text and use 
one’s own taste in trying to understand 
the composer, and not follow what the 
““paper-professors,” who play the piano 
on their writing tables, have thought out 
in regard to phrasing and accents, pedal- 
ing and dynamics, from purely academic 
rules, leading always to the same result, 
“the operation was successful but the 
spirit died.” One can hardly understand 
how d’Indy ever happened to walk in the 
clumsy footsteps of one Dr. Riemann, 
R.i.F. 

Another instance of the taste and abil- 
ity of this young man of eighty-four, the 
“Tiger” of the profession, is afforded by 
the two nocturnes of Chopin which he 
has just transcribed for violin and piano 
for the benefit of the musicians amony 
the fiddlers. 

Programs in Paris had a strong Ger- 


man-composer flavor, even Schumann’s 
most strongly German cycle, “Frauen 
Liebe und Leben,” was given, and 


Brahms into the bargain, both in French 
translation, of course. Of the living 
German composers, Strauss being the 
only one who ever reached Paris, the 
process of elimination was comparatively 
simple. It was a great pity, Mr. Ganz 
said, that the abolition of Wagner’s 
“Kaisermarsch” was not included in the 
Peace terms, as this would have been 
such an admirable opportunity of get- 
ting rid of it once and for all. And Mr. 
Ganz says he is a full-fledged Wag- 
nerian. But the point is that while 
patriotic music is admissible, political 
music is not! 


News of Ernest Schelling 


Of American musicians on the other 
side, Mr. Ganz met his old friend Ernest 
Schelling sitting at his desk in the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Berne. He was com- 
pletely ignorant of all that had happened 
in the musical world of America during 
the past two years as he had read no mu- 
sical papers at all. He looked splendidly 
and seemed anxious to get back to his 
real career as soon as he could be demob- 
ilized. He had just made a flight over 
the Swiss mountains with Bider, the 
chief military pilot of the Swiss army, 
who had a fatal fall only a few days 
later. As is generally known, Schelling 
himself was badly hurt in an automobile 
accident shortly after, news of the result 
of which has not yet reached this coun- 
try. Francis Macmillan was in Paris, 
still in uniform, and was also on the pos- 
ters as giving concerts there. Mr. Ganz 
also met two American singers who are 
winning prominence in the _ operatic 
world in Switzerland. They were Senta 
Erd of Duluth, who is prima donna at 
the Basle Opera, and Dr. Augustus Mil- 
ner of the City Opera at Zurich. Both 
expect to come back soon to the United 
States now that their compatriots have 
learned to appreciate native talent and 
native training. 








I know of no finer music in the world 
| than the tones of Vladimir Dubinsky’s 
|; cello, It throbs and pulsates like a 
| living thing.—New York Globe. 
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Walter Henry Rothwell to Develop This Angle of Orchestral 
Work—Many American Composers Represented in Com- 
ing Season’s Programs—First Concert Set for October 24 
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ALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, 
conductor of the new Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles, left New York 
on Sept. 20 for that city. He will begin 
rehearsals the last part of this month, 


and the ser‘es of orchestral concerts will 
open on Oct. 24. 

Mr. Rothwell is exceedingly enthusi- 
astic over the attitude of Los Angeles 
people and feels that the orchestral 
situation in California as- regards or- 
chestral music is most favorable. 

“The Far West has not been surfeited 
with music,” Mr. Rothwell said, in re- 
counting his impressions of the West; 











“the long distances to cover make the 
appearance of a gifted soloist or cham- 
ber music organization a matter of an- 
ticipation, instead of an everyday occur- 
rence as it is in the East. The West is 
ready for good music, and appreciates it 
keenly. The minds of the people are not 
tired; moreover, they are ready to give 
loyal support to every venture that means 
a widening of the artistic field. I have 
had the most enthusiastic and under- 
standing co-operation, both from private 
citizens who are interested in the new 
orchestra and in the offices of Mr. 
Behymer. It has been a joy to prepare 
for the season.” 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Sunday Afternoon, October 5, 1919 


At 3 P. M. 


SONG 


CYRENA VAN GORDON | 


RECITAL 


by 


LEADING MEZZO -CONTRALTO 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway 


New York 


This preparation has been arduous, for 
in the last two months Mr. Rothwell has 
had to get together a library—a hercu- 
lean task when it is remembered that 
the available supply of music from 
abroad is practically nil. 

“It has been utterly impossible to get 
any music whatever from Russia, in fact 
Russia may be considered off the map, 
in so far as music publishing is con- 
cerned,” Mr. Rothwell said, “but I have 
been fortunate in securing a number of 
French novelties and several new Rach- 
maninoff and Scriabine compositions. 
Among American composers, I shall 
give works by Arthur Foote, John Al- 
den Carpenter, A. Walter Kramer, 
George Chadwick, Harold Morris and 
Henry Hadley. 


Ten Children’s Concerts 


“One of the special features of our 
orchestral work this season will be the 
educational side. There are to be ten 
children’s concerts, at an hour to meet 
the greatest convenience of school chil- 
dren, and there will be explanatory lec- 
tures with these. We are also making 
arrangements so that every music stu- 
dent in Los Angeles is entitled to a 


season ticket to the Saturday 
symphony series at half price. | 
tion to this I shall welcome the 
ance of students and interested 
cians at all the orchestra rehea) 

“While the appearance of se], 
more or less in the form of e; 
ment, I feel that the real edu: 
work in a city is more effective 
by a symphony orchestra than | 
other form of musical expression 
th’s reason I am especially gratifi 
all our plans for extending the , 
tional side of the work is being 
upon with the greatest favor, b 
orchestra patrons and by Mr. Beh) 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic , 
heard in twelve pairs of Friday 
noon and Saturday evening co: 
while the popular series will jj; 
five Sunday afternoon and five ¢ 
day evening programs. In addit 
these concerts, a short tour is pl: 
and tentative arrangements are 
way for a May Festival. 

A number of Mr. Rothwell’s stu 


in composition and conducting pla 
follow him to Los Angeles to con 
their studies. M. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Velba and Calvé to Sing at Gounod Memorial Performance at Paris Opéra—La Scala May Re- 
main Dark This Season Because of Box-Holders’ Obstinacy—Red Ribbon of Legion of 
Honor for Many Musicians in Recent Award—Director of Paris's New Opera House 
Offers Prizes for New Opera—Venerable London Philharmonic to Introduce a New 
Work by a Native Composer at Each of Its Concerts This Season—Next Glastonbury Fes- 
tival to Be Devoted to Arthurian Music Drama—Debussy Monument to Be Erected in 
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] will seem like re-living a chapter of 
what our elders still persist in re- 
ding as the golden days of opera at 
he Metropolitan to hear Melba and 
vé on the same stage once more. 
That is to be the experience of Paris 
ra-goers on Dec. 16, when a special 
“nemorial” performance in honor of 
‘ounod is to be given at the Opéra. 

It is to be a mixed bill. Mme. Melba 
is to appear in an act of “Romeo et 
Juliette.’ What Mme. Calvé will con- 
tribute is not yet announced, but it will 
probably be an excerpt of Marguerite’s 
music. Then an ode has been written 
especially for the occasion by Reynaldo 
Hahn, to be sung, presumably, by the 
chorus. ; 

It is long since either Melba or Calveé 
has been heard in the French capital. 
The combined magic of their names will 
undoubtedly draw all Paris to the Opera 
for a night of Gounod revelry on Dee. 16. 

eS 1K * 
New Paris Opera House Holds Out 
Helping Hand to Unknown Composers 

Paris’s latest and highest-priced home 
of opera, the Théatre Lyrique, is making 
its first season especially noteworthy by 
establ‘'shing a competition for opera com- 
posers unknown to fame. 

Two prizes are offered by Director 
Ghensi for an evening-filling opera—a 
first prize of $2,000 and a second of $400. 
Similarly, two prizes are offered for a 
one-act work—$600 and $100. Only 
French composers who have not yet had 
a hearing at one of the larger opera 
houses in Paris are eligible to enter the 
competition. The prize-winning works 
are to be produced in the course of the 
winter. 


c ena 


Another Crisis at La Scala 


Milan’s famous opera house, La Scala, 
faces a possibility of remaining dark 
this season. A _ peculiarly difficult situ- 
ation has developed and unless some sat- 
isfactory compromise on the part of op- 
posing forces is effected no alternative 
seems possible. 

Extraordinary complicat‘ons rooted far 
back in the past have forced the present 
crisis, according to a correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph. When La 
Scala was built in 1776, on the site of 
the ancient church bearing the same 
name, certain of those who contributed 
to the cost received as their quid pro quo 
absolute rights in their boxes, number- 
ing 160, in perpetuity. These rights are 
very jealously guarded to this day. 

It appears that the impresario com- 
plain—not, it would appear, without rea- 
son—that, with the rising cost of every- 
thing, it is quite impossible to run a sea- 
son of opera up to the Scala standard 
unless he has in his hands the income 
derived from so large and important a 
part of the house. If his performances 
are not up to the standard society stays 
away en bloc, and the theater presents 
the most depressing appearance. It is 
true that the box-holders contribute a 
sum of about $200 apiece, but this, even 
with the $40,000 or $60,000 contributed 
by the Corporation, is not, he says, 
enough. 

Recently the lease has been held by the 
Duca Visconti di Madrone, who sublet it 
to the impresario. The latter has fur- 
nished figures which show that he was 
running the theater at a loss, which the 
Duke, recognizing the justice of the com- 
Pp aint, reimbursed. But the Duke’s lease 


has apparently expired and the impre- 
sario naturally wants to know what is 
going to happen now. In the spring 
there was talk of legislative measures 
of a compulsory nature to oblige the box- 
holders to surrender their rights, and in 

















distribution of Legion of Honor decora- 
tions. New Officiers of the Légion 
d’Honneur are Eugéne Ysaye and Ca- 
mille Chevillard, the well-known French 
conductor. A music critic, Camille Mau- 
clair, and the secretary of the Paris Con- 
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FUNERAL CORTEGE OF RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO IN MILAN 
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AT THE BIER OF LEONCAVALLO 


Left to Right: Dr. Petrocchi, Leoncavallo’s Physician; Giacomo Puccini, Pietro Mas- 
cagni, Signor Sonzogno, Titta Ruffo 


the meanwhile there seem to be some 
pretty squabbles going on which may end 
in the theater’s remaining closed. 

It was after having been managing di- 
rector of La Scala for a number of years 
that Mr. Gatti-Casazza came to the Met- 
ropolitan, bringing with him from the 
Milan house Arturo Toscanini. 

Ysaye and Edmond Clément on the New 
Legion of Honor List 


Musicians have not been slighted in 
the French Government’s most recent 


servatoire, have been similarly deco- 
rated, as has Maurice Kufferath, the 
veteran director of the Théatre Royal 
de la Monnaie in Brussels. 

That inimitable artist, Edmond Cleé- 
ment, the tenor, has been made a Cheva- 
lier of the order, and the same official 
recognition has been accorded André 
Hekking, perhaps the foremost of French 
‘cellists; André Bloch, a composer; Paul 
Rougnon, professor of sight-singing at 
the Conservatoire, and Edouard Deru, 
the violinist. Deru has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Royal Conservatory 
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at Liége, with which institution Jean 
Gerardy, the ’cellist, was long associated 
before the war. 

ok * * 


Prix de Rome Candidates in Seclusion 


Candidates in the Prix de Rome con- 
test are now established in the prescribed 
seclusion embarrassing the Muse by the 
ardor of their wooing. They bade their 
temporary farewell to the world on Aug. 
23 and for six weeks they will remain 
in what practically amounts to imprison- 
ment. 

In the elimination contest eighteen 
candidates presented themselves and of 
these twelve achieved elimination. The 
jury in the case consisted of Camille 
Saint-Saéns, Henri Rabaud, Gustave 
Charpentier, Paul Vidal, Théodor Du- 
bois and Henri Busser. 

Among the six chosen to compete there 
is one woman, a Mlle. Canal, ambitious 
to be the second of her sex to win the 
much-coveted prize—Lili Boulanger, who 
died two years ago, was the first. Mlle. 
Canal and three of the other candidates, 
including Mare Delmas, are pupils of 
Paul Vidal. The remaining two are 
Widor pupils. 





* * x 


Monument to Debussy in Paris 


A monument in memory of Claude De- 
bussy is to be erected in Paris. A de- 
cision to that effect has been taken by 
a committee of the Corporation des 
Artistes consisting of Vincent d’Indy, 
Paul Dukas, Gabriel Grovlez, Florent 
Schmitt, Henri Roussel, Désidor Paque 
and Honegger. The sculptor chosen to 
undertake the work is Henri des Groux. 

Meanwhile death has made further in- 
roads upon the Debussy family circle. 
The composer’s widow has recently lost 
her daughter, Claire-Emma Debussy. 

* * * 
London Philharmonic to Feature Works 


by Native Composers 


London is to have a new choral body. 
Charles Kennedy Scott, conductor of the 
Oriana Society, is organizing a new choir 
on a larger scale than the Oriana for 
the purpose of performing the greater 
choral works. It is to have three hun- 
dred voices and is to make its first pub- 
lic appearances at the fourth and fifth 
concerts of the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety, in February and March. 

That venerable orchestral organiza- 
tion announces but seven concerts for 
the new season, the first to take place en 
No. 20 and the last on May 20. Buta 
striking feature of the season’s policy 
will be that only native conductors are 
to be engaged. 

Moreover, at least one British work 
will have a place on each program ‘and 
several new works by British composers 
are to be produced. Albert Coates is to 
conduct two concerts, Landon Ronald 
also will direct two, and the remaining 
conductors will be Geoffrey Toye, Adrian 
Boult and Kennedy Scott. 

* * ok 
Carmen Melis to Sing in Chili 


Carmen Melis, who owes the career 
she has had in this country primarily 
to Oscar Hammerstein, sailed from Italy 
for South America last month. She is 
to join the company Da Rosa and Mocchi 
are going to take to Chili from the Co- 
liseum in Buenos Aires for a short sea- 
son. 

Another former Hammerstein singer 
who has sailed to join the same organi- 
zation is Giuseppe Toccani, the tenor. 

* ok ok 


England’s Bayreuth Seeks Funds for a 
Suitable Auditorium 


Next summer England’s picturesque 
festival town of Glastonbury is to have 
a strictly Arthurian festival. While the 
festivals hitherto have framed the per- 
formance of one or other of the Buckley 
and Boughton Arthurian music dramas, 
other works also have been given, so 
that next year’s festival will be the first 
to be consecrated exclusively to the Ar- 
thurian legends. The cycle of which 
“The Birth of Arthur” and “The Round 
Table” are the two first works is to be 
completed in 1920. 

The Glastonbury Festival has taken 
deep root in the affections of British mu- 
sicians and musical laymen. The pro- 
moters are handicapped by the lack of 
a suitable auditorium and now a move- 
ment is under way to raise funds to rem- 
edy that defect. 

George Bernard Shaw, Edward Elgar 
and Henry Wood have endorsed an ap- 
peal issued from the festival headquar- 
ters by Rutland Broughton, the director, 
and his treasurer. The appeal says, in 
part.: 

“The Glastonbury Festival School is 
the outcome of a movement inaugurated 
in 1913 for the production of a cycle of 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Arthurian music dramas by the late 
Reginald R. Buckley and Rutland Bough- 
ton. Upon the recommendation of Sir 


Edward Elgar and Granville Bantock, 
supported by many outstanding musi- 
cians, artists and public men, an appeal 
was launched for a Festival Theater at 
Glastonbury. War was declared just as 
the project showed signs of success, but 
a summer school, organized for the 
month of August, 1914, produced ‘The 
Immortal Hour,’ an opera which has 
since received the Carnegie Trust award. 
A committee was formed to continue the 
local work of the school and to arrange 
public performances from time to time. 
Up to the time of the present festival 
(August, 1919) there have been seventy- 
nine public performances, of which 
forty-seven have been operatic, including 
the first production of five music dramas 
by British composers. 

“During the festival now in progress, 
among other works, is being revived 
Shirley’s masque, ‘Cupid and Death,’ for 
the first time since 1659. The produc- 
tions at present take place in a small 
and very inconvenient room, and any 
real growth and development is stopped 
at every turn by the need for a theater. 
Fortunately, we can announce that the 
option of a splendid site has been offered, 
but the decision to purchase must be 
made without delay, otherw'se the offer 
will be withdrawn. It is estimated that 
at least $50,000 will be needed to cover 
cost of site, with grounds and hostel, per- 
manent stage, with modern lighting, and 
temporary auditorium.” 





































It was Perey Scholes who said, in 
1916, that “the true romance of Glaston- 
bury lies in traditions of Joseph of 
Arimathea, the thorn tree he planted, 
the Grail Cup he brought and the grave 
he found there—and most of all of King 

»Arthur, Queen Guinevere and Knight 
Lancelot.” But, as Mr. Scholes points 
out, the pilgrimage of to-day has for its 
Mecca the “dingy old Assembly Rooms, 
transformed three or four times a year 
into a temple of art under the high 
priesthood of Rutland Boughton.” 

“No one who has not visited Glaston- 
bury in August,” says London Musical 
Opinion, “can quite realize the vigorous 
life during festival time of that remote 
little town of legendary fame, which for 
so many generations has been an object 
of pilgrimage. Hither come the devotees 
of all those arts which go to make music 
drama. To produce those forms of mu- 
sic and drama that are essentially an ex- 
pression of our British nationality is the 
task to which the enthusiasts at Glaston- 
bury have set themselves. 

“For them the month of August com- 
mences with two weeks of hard work. 
Genius has been said to be ‘an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.’ In that 
sense, genius is undoubtedly at work 
among the community of busy workers 
at Glastonbury. Down to the last detail 
no pains are spared to make the work 
as perfect as possible, and to that end 
all give themselves freely. Whether they 
be among the principal singers or of the 
chorus, on the staff of the musical direc- 
tion or of Christina Walshe’s assistants 
in the work of costume making and 
scenic decoration, the spirit of -loyal en- 
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“Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care. with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 
So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 
In the Knabe you find an instrument that 
possesses that intangible quality we designate 
timbre in a rich, beautifully. placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously 
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thusiasm for the work in hand is com- 


mon to all.” 
7 * * 


Young Pini-Corsi to Sing “Mime” 


The name of Pini-Corsi is not to dis- 
appear from the opera stage, despite the 
fact that the well-known “buffo” of that 
name, long associated with the Metro- 
politan, died a year or so ago. A son of 
Antonio Pini-Corsi, Gaetano by name, is 
rapidly forging ahead in Italy, also as a 
“buffo,” his voice being, however, a 
tenor, whereas his father’s was a bass. 

During the coming season young Pini- 
Corsi is to sing at the Pergola in Flor- 
ence, and later at the Regio in Turin, 
where he is to be the Mime in a produc- 
tion of “Siegfried.” J.L. H 


OREGON SCHOOLS ADOPT 
MUSIC CREDITS PLAN 








State Superintendent Outlines Course 
of Study—Musical Club Names 
Year’s Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 18.—J. A. 
Churchill, state superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of Oregon, has issued a new 
course of study, by which high schools 
recognize work in music completed un- 
der the direction of competent music 
teachers outside of the schools. ‘The 


course, which covers four years’ work in. 


piano, violin and vocal music, has been 
prepared by a committee of three prom- 
inent music teachers of the state, Dr. 
John J. Landsbury, Frederick W. Good- 
rich and Mrs. Jean Park McCracken. A 
pupil must complete satisfactorily one 
year of work to earn a credit. Fifteen 
credits are required for graduation and 
by the new system three credits in 
music out of fifteen are allowed. No 
credits are allowed for music lessons 
before entering high school. A commit- 
tee of three music teachers of the state 
passes on all applications of music teach- 
ers, who ask credits for their pupils and 
decide whether the standards required 
have been met by the pupil in question. 
The music teacher in filing application 
must state in full the preparation and 
sign an affidavit that all statements in 
regard to training are true, and not 
until the committee has favorably re- 
ported on the application of the music 
teacher can the pupil be accredited. 
The Monday Musical Club enters the 
new season with a complete quota of of- 
ficers and committees, with which to exe- 
cute the many plans of the board of 
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management, consisting of the follow 
officers: president, Mrs. Anton Giebj 
first vice-president, Mrs. Philip 4 
mauer; second vice-president, Mrs. J 
Bonbright; recording secretary, \ 
George Burt; correspondent secreta 
Mrs. Florence Jackson Youney; finan, 
secretary, Mrs. L. H. Hansen; feck 
tion secretary, Elizabeth Johns 
treasurer, Mrs. J. Thomas Leonard; 
ditor, Mrs. Lambert A. Beard; librari 
Mrs. B. B. Banning; directors, Mrs 
Coulsen Hare, Mrs. Percy W. Le, 
Mrs. W. I. Swank, Mrs. A. R. Matting 
and Mrs. Gabriel Pullin. Chairmen 
departments: chorus, Mrs. A. 
Claxon; harmony, Ruth Confr 
piano, Marie C.- Dooley; _ strin 
Mrs. J. H. Mackenzie; French, Mrs. 
C. Reed; junior, Mrs. Edith L. Mill. 
calendar committee, Mrs. Percy 
Lewis and Mrs. A. R. Mattingly. 
Mrs. Percy W. Lewis has been .: 
pointed by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberli: 
president general of the National F, 
eration of Music Clubs, to fill the pre 
dency of the Northwest district of : 
federation, which post was left vaca 
by the recent resignation of Mrs. G. 
Frankel. Oregon music clubs belo: 
ing to the federation include the F 
day Musical Club, Astoria, Oreg: 
Mrs. A. S. Dillinger, president; t 
Treble Clef Club, Burns, Mrs. Jam 
Lester Gault, president; the Chami 
ade Club, Marshfield, Mrs. Char! 
Stauff, president; the Seventeen Music 
Club, North Bend, Mrs. Leighten Pla‘ 
president; the Monday Musical Clu, 
Portland, Mrs. Anton Giebisch, pre: 
dent; the Carrie Jacobs Bond Clu 
Portland, Mrs. Carrie F. Beaumon . 
president, and the Monthly Music Clu, 
Roseburg. N. J. C. 





Mme. Guilbert Returns from Paris 


After spending the summer at h 
home in Paris, Mme. Yvette Guilber: 
has returned to New York. In the fu 
ture she plans to spend the greater par! 
of her time here. On Oct. 15 she wi!! 
open a school of the art of the theater. 
She will also give another series of he: 
Sunday evening recitals at one of the 
Broadway theaters. 





LA FAYETTE, IND.—Ella Beegle, head 
of the children’s department at the Con- 
servatory, returned this week from a 
month’s vacation at Cass Lake, Minn. 
in company with her sister’s family, 
Prof. J. S. Young, his wife and daughter 
Lenore. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
L What a wonderful study they 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 
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Victrola Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, 
De Luca, Hames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, 
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Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 
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Alexander Lambert Visits Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch at Seal Harbor, Me. 






During the summer just passed Alex- 
inder Lambert, the New York pianist 
and teacher, was a visitor at Seal Har- 
bor, Me., where many prominent musi- 
cians spend their vacation days. The 
above snapshot was made when he vis- 
ited his friend Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pian- 
st and conductor of renown. The snap- 
shot was taken outside the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra conductor’s house. 


BEGIN SYRACUSE SEASON 





Cecil Arden and Courboin Give First of 
Community Artist Recitals 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 19.—The first 
concert of the season was heard at the 
Mizpah Auditorium, Tuesday evening, 
marking the beginning of a series of 
community recitals presented by the Re- 
cital Commission of the First Baptist 
Church. The artists were Cecil Arden, 
contralto and Charles M. Courboin, or- 
ganist, with Goldie Andrews Snyder, ac- 
companist. 

Miss Arden was heard here for. the 
first time, and although evidently suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, made a good 
impression. She was at her best in songs 
of a light nature and was particularly 
pleasing in her encores, of which she 
sang several. Mr. Courboin, as usual, 
revealed himself the true artist. Mrs. 
Snyder played most sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

Laura Van Kuran has returned from 
New York, where she spent the summer 
oaching with Mr. Frank La Forge. She 
Was assisted by Constance Durston, 
Jeannette Kilshemier, Millicent Hoag- 
‘and and Pauline Hundshormer, pupils 
from Syracuse, who studied in New York 
With her. 
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The Morning Musicals, Inc., will open 
their season Oct. 8 with a joint recital 
given by Aurore Le Croix, pianist, and 
Marjorie Alwy, soprano, of this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. White will 
open their home the evening of Oct. 17 
for the Salon Musicale. The same offi- 
cers who have been in office for the past 
eight years will continue another year. 
Mrs. Charles E. Craese, president; 
Laura Van Kuran, vice-president; Mrs. 
Clara Babcock Wadsworth, secretary; 
Mrs. Mary Moore Jones, treasurer. Un 
the program committee Laura Van Ku- 
ran and Mrs. Harry L.-Vibbard are 
chairmen. Imogene Day, Mr. Thomas 
G. Cranwell, Mrs. William Cornell! 
Blanding, Mrs. Goldie Andrews Snyder, 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Bert Shepard, Mrs. A. 
Kathleen King, Leora McChesney, 
Gladys Weller, Belle Vickery, Mrs. Flor- 
ence G. Hartman, Mrs. Grace French 
Teoke and Constance Durston will each 
arrange a program for the series of 
afternoon musicales. i Vs le 





NORTH TONAWANDA RECITAL 


Hindermyer and Tuckerman Heard in 
Joint Program 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 19.— 
The recital given here on the evening 
of Sept. 12 in the North Presbyterian 
Church by Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, 
and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, both of 
New York, was an unqualified success. 
Both artists had appeared at the Lock- 
port Festival, where they won marked 
favor. The concert was arranged on 
short notice, but drew a capacity audi- 
ence, and double encores to the groups 
were the rule of the evening. 

Mr. Hindermyer opened with the 
“M’Appari” aria from “Martha,” and 
then scored in songs by Maley, Sibella, 
Stickles, Spross, Kramer, Reddick, 
Westgate, del Riego, Foster, which he 
sang admirably and greatly to his hear- 
ers’ liking. For Mr. Tuckerman there 
was the “Vision Fugitive” aria from 
“Hérodiade” and songs by Waldrop, 


Grant-Schaefer, Penn, Morgan, Bur- 
leigh, Guion, Newcombe, Maley and 
O’Hara. In them Mr. Tuckerman won 


his audience completely and had to sing 
encores, giving among others Vander- 
pool’s “Ma Little Sunflower,” which won 
a repetition. The singers closed the 
program with the singing of Faure’s 
“Crucifix.” 

At the close of the concert Messrs. 
Hindermyer and Tuckerman were im- 
mediately engaged to give a joint recital 
next fall here in a larger auditorium. 
Mrs. Lillian Hawley Gerhardt, pianist, 
also appeared in the program, playing 
compositions by Tchaikovsky and Rach- 
maninoff in excellent style. 
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Edwin Evans, Jr., ‘‘Musical America’ s’’ 
New Correspondent in London 
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Portrait by Alvin Langdon Caburn 


Edwin Evans, Jr., Distinguished Music Critic of London, Whose Weekly Reviews Will 
Henceforth Appear in ‘Musical America” 


N the appointment of Edwin Evans, 

Jr., as its correspondent in London, 
MUSICAL AMERICA is fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on musical subjects 
in England. Mr. Evans, besides being 
an authority on music, has won emin- 
ence as a writer on all art subjects. He 
is critic of the Pall Mall Gazette and a 
frequent contributor to many of the 
English periodicals. The following ap- 
preciation is from the pen of an Ameri- 
can composer who was for several years 
a resident in London: 


By EMERSON WHITHORNE 


Edwin Evans, Jr., is a rara avis—a 
critic who rejoices in discovering and 
encouraging all that is new and worthy 
in the arts and literature. Not that he 
over-rates that which is revolutionary, 
merely for the sake of bombast. He is 


too well schooled in the classics to fail 
to appraise intrinsic worth, be _ it 
expressed in terms of inspiration or 
craftsmanship. 

Edwin of the broad beard—he looks 
more Russian than Welsh—wields a 
facile quill; his knowledge of the Italian, 
French and German (sotto voce) arts, 
literatures and languages is intimate. I 
am positive that he could dictate an 
essay in any of these languages, or any 
of these subjects with equal ease. Yet 
he does not allow the mellowness of his 
verbal wine to intoxicate his thought, 
an inebriety in which not a few of our 
Sapient scribes are prone to swim. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Edwin for nearly a decade—he may even 
count me among his friends—and I 
have pleasure-in recommending him, his 
musings, and critical deductions to the 
readers of MUSICAL AMERICA. 




















FLORENCE 


KENISTON 


Soprano 


eBOLOIST AT THE cunsiimnnnmnnes 
National American Musical 
Festival, Lockport, N. Y. 


What the critics said: 


The first number was by Mrs. Keniston, who gave her 
interesting group of songs with much dramatic expression, 
.. . Her voice is capable of great contracts. 
gives careful attention to distinct diction. 

—-Lockport Union-Sun and Journal, Sept. 8, 1919. 





Mrs. Keniston 





FLORENCE KENISTON 











NEW YORK ADDRESS: 168 West Seventy-fifth Street 


For further information write to 


Cornell University ITHACA, N. Y. 











LOUIS SIMMIONS Sic’ 


CIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


Assistant Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Will Direct and Coach Operatic Repertoire 


STUDIOS: 261 FIFTH AVENUE 


Tel. 4467 Madison Square 
Only Pupils With Voices and Outspoken Talent Accepted. Apply to Secretary, 261 Fifth Avenue 





NEW YORK 


OTTOKAR BARTIK 


Ballet Master Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Will Direct and Coach Stage Deportment 


CLARA WULLNER, Coach and Accompanist 
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A Pilgrimage to the Woodland 
Summer Retreat of Adolfo Betti 


Near Memorial Home of Stevenson, in Heart of Adirondacks, 
Member of Flonzaley Quartet Spends Vacation—A Con- 
cert in the Woods—Poring Over the Innumerable Works 
for the Coming Programs of the Quartet 





Ts pilgrimage to Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s Memorial House at Saranac 
Lake, New York, had deeply and sin- 
cerely touched me. In order to give vent 
to my emotion, I decided to walk and not 
to drive to Lake Placid and thence to 
North Elba, where I intended to pay an- 
other reverent visit to the farm and 
grave of that great American patriot 
and hero, John Brown. 

While tramping through those bal- 
samic pine-woods of the Adirondack 
Mountains, I was constantly thinking of 
the marvelous strength of character of 


the writer whose little house I had just 
visited and who so bravely and cheer- 
fully bore the hardships of his declining 
health. In thought, I was picturing him 
nervously walking up and down his 
veranda, on that silent and dark night 
when “the air was extraordinarily cold 
and sweet with the purity of forests,” 
and when, finding conditions favorable 
for the making of a story, he ordered his 
brain, or rather his “engine’’: “Come, let 
us make a tale!” and the engine, hav- 
ing obeyed, the tale was begun and its 
name was “The Master of Ballantrae.” 

The invigorating air, the prolonged 
walk, and the memory. of the interest- 
ing things I had just heard and seen, 
stimulated my brain and nerves. 

It was in that state of mind that I 
reached the first houses of Lake Placid 
village, when I was struck by the most 
wonderful singing of a bird that I had 
ever heard. Was it a reality or a dream? 
I advanced a few steps and recognized 
that the sound was not produced by a 
bird, but by a musical instrument—a 
flute or an oboe, perhaps. Then follow- 
ing the mysterious and irresistible music, 
I entered the wood, approached a little 
cottage from which the music seemed to 
come. Once more I had to admit I was 
mistaken. Those fairy-like tones were 
produced by a violin. But what a violin 
and what playing! Never since Sara- 
sate’s golden days had I heard sweeter 
melodies, more pearl-like passages, more 
rapid trills and more ethereal arpeg- 
gios! On the porch of the house an old 
peasant with a white beard a la Victor 
Hugo, was savoring his pipe in Olympian 
calm. Asked by me as to who was the 
master violinist, he could give me only 
vague information. A _ foreigner, he 
said, whose name he didn’t know. A 
strange fellow with long, untrimmed 
hair, and no hat, who spoke broken 
English, lived in the hotel and came 
here only to play. A nice man, after all, 
he thought, punctual with his rent as he 
was with his work, but such a disap- 
pointment as a musician! Never, during 
the two long months, had he played one 
of those lively dances or sweet tunes you 
hear in the evening at the ‘movies,’ or 
one of those slow, imposing hymns you 
sing on Sunday morning in church. All 
the time that speedy up and down—that 
awful scratchy stuff.” 

That “scratchy stuff” was good enough 
for me and, without asking his permis- 
sion, I sat down and listened. Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto, the Pugnani-Kreisler’s 
Praeludium, a few scales, a few exer- 
cises, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” Gold- 
mark’s Concerto—all that was played 
in succession, without stopping and with 
such a beauty of tone and style as to 
satisfy the most critical auditor. 

All at once the concert ceased. Steps 
on the wooden stairs indicated that the 
artist was coming down. I was tense with 
curiosity. Suddenly the door opened and 
I was face to face with—Adolfo Betti, of 
the Flonzaley Quartet. 

My surprise was not less than his. I 
had not seen him for a long time, since 
the days when, in the Golden Gate Park 
of San Francisco, we used to have long 
walks and interminable talks. I tried 
to explain as well as I could, my presence 
in that-place. Contrary to what I had 
feared, Mr. Betti seemed to be utterly 
amused at my story and with genuine 
Latin grace and courtesy, invited me to 
spend the evening with him. The charm 
of those hours will not easily fade from 
my memory. Art, literature, politics, his- 
tory were talked about and discussed 
tour a tour, and on each one of these 














subjects, Mr. Betti had something inter- 
esting and personal to say. 

“And what about your vacation?” I in- 
quired abruptly, when we went up to his 
room. 

“Do you see those mountains?” he 
asked, smiling maliciously, and pointing 
out high piles of music lying on the 
floor. ‘Those are the peaks I have been 
climbing during my vacation. Do you 
realize that no fewer than twenty-two 
string-quartets have been sent to me for 
examination from Europe and from all 
parts of the United States? And I can 
assure you that to go over each one of 
them carefully and with due sense of 
responsibility toward the composer and 
the public, is neither a small nor a light 
task. Of course,” he added, “many of 
them are merely trials—honest, com- 
mendable school-works, but some are 
serious manifestations of art, and de- 
serve to be thoroughly examined and 
studied. 

“Here, for example,” said he, handing 
me one of the most voluminous scores I 
have ever seen, “here is a work too long 
and too orchestral for my taste, but a 
work which certainly reveals great in- 
spiration and sane, profound musical cul- 
ture. It was written by an Italo-Ameri- 
can pianist and composer, Aurelio Giorni, 
who is about to succeed the much-la- 
mented Epstein in the Elshuco Trio. 


American Scores 


“And this,” he added, “is a true 
American work which I have been study- 
ing for months, and of which I am be- 
coming more and more fond. It is a 
string quartet by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
based on Negro themes. My recent in- 
terview with the composer, during 
which, in the calmness of the Berkshire 
Hills, we discussed for hours every de- 
tail of his new work, was one of the 
most charming episodes of my summer 
life. Through his simplicity of char- 
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acter and devotion to art, Mr. Mason 
reminds me of another artist for whom I 
always had the greatest admiration— 
Anton Bruckner, Brahms’s rival. 

“There is also a possibility of our 
playing next season a Quartettino by 
Leo Ornstein. The work is almost com- 
pleted, the only handicap being the 
second theme of the Finale, which has 
refused, up to now, to make its appear- 
ance, a handicap which, following the 
composer’s words, ‘might be overcome in 
forty-eight hours or—in a couple of 
years, according to the goddess, Inspira- 
tion.’ 

“Ts this statement not the most evident 
proof of the perfect sincerity and deep 
sense of responsibility of the young 
American composer? 

“Among the French works which M. 
d’Archambeau recently brought from 
Europe, we have already tried a_ eu- 
phonic, sparkling and rather superficial 
quartet by Sylvio Lazzari and another by 
G. R. Simia, this one desperately sombre 
and chromatic. 

“As for these five short pieces for 
quartet called ‘Stanzas,’ they are the 
work of a young French poet, aesthete 
and composer, whose name, if I am not 
mistaken, will be known in this country 
before long, Rudhyar. His book, Rhap- 
sody, in free verse, has already favor- 
ably impressed many connoisseurs and 
his Second Symphony will be played in 
Philadelphia, next season, under the 
baton of Leopold Stokowski. 

“Finally, a charming novelty of light 
character will be the adaptation for 
string quartet of two Irish songs, 
wrought by that wizard of the orchestra, 
Victor Herbert.” 

Asked what he thought of the musical 
development in this country, Mr. Betti 
said: “I think the coming season will 
represent the culminating point of the 
musical life of the United States. While 
in Europe, suffering, privations and sor- 
row seem to have produced a sort of 
morbid reaction and generated a mad 
thirst for superficial amusements and 
gross pleasures, it seems that this coun- 
try, delivered from the nightmare of war 
and still in full possession of all her 
extraordinary resources, will go through 
a period of intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment never before experienced. To 
be able to contribute, even in the smallest 
degree, to such a development, is a privi- 
lege which my colleagues and I appreci- 
ate in all its magnitude, and which will 
sustain and stimulate us in our efforts 
toward ideals higher and always purer.” 


E. S. 





HE “Broadway cast” idea is wor- ? 
rying the producing managers a 


there 


Arthur Hammerstein has a plan in 
mind whereby Broadway reputations 
can be turned out in jig time. Re- 
cently he has come in contact with 
Hugh Dougall, a voice instructor, of | 
New York City who has agreed to 
act as “scout” for the producer. Each | 
year Mr. Dougall will bring to New H 
York perhaps a score of talented i 
young singers, and most of these will 
be given chances to play roles in 
Hammerstein’s Broadway shows long 
enough for the Hammerstein press 
agent, Joseph Potts Flynn, to paint 
their names on the Broadway roll of 
fame. Mr. Hammerstein has engaged, 
with the assistance of Mr. Dougall, 
Corolinne Waide, 
from the West, whom he considers a 
rousical comedy ‘find.’ 











About Plays and Players 


lot these days. 
shows projected for New York and 
hundreds jn preparation for the road, 
aren’t enough players 
Broadway reputations to go round. 
Theatre patrons in other parts of the 
country know all about the casts of 
Broadway successes and they are 
seldom as enthusiastic over 
companies composed of unknowns as 
they are over those with Broadway 
actors. Frequently the actor with- 
out the reputation plays a role better 
than the one who is well known, but 
it’s hard to make the public believe 


MATZENAUER OPEN, 
BUFFALO SEAS(\ 


Singer Given Enthusiastic V |. 
come——Musicians Back fron 
War Work 


BuFFALA, Sept. 18.—The Buffalo n 
season was opened on Tuesday eve 
Sept. 16, with the Burton series of 
scription concerts, locally manage 
B. H. Taylor. Mme. Margaret Mai 
auer of the Metropolitan Opera | 
pany was the artist presented. \ 


Matzenauer’s program was a most i! 
esting one and included several nove 
of merit, among them a group of G 
songs, sung in English, which are « 
cially beautiful. A singer endowed 
a vocal organ of luscious quality, ir 
pretative ability of distinction and « 4; 
enunciation is Mme. Matzenauer. 

Three operatic arias, “Ah, Mon F< 
“Mon Coeur s’ouvre a Ta Voix” and jy. 
excerpt from Bemberg’s “Jeanne D’ .” 
gave the singer a fine opportunity ty 
display the great range of her voic as 
well as her ability to cope with a n 
ber written for soprano. 

It was very gratifying to hear ‘hj; 
great singer in such numbers as “Annie 
Laurie,” Nevin’s “O That We Two W>re 
Maying” and “The Rosary,” inter) ret 
them with charm of legato and the sim- 
plicity of style they demand. These 
three songs as well as the “Seguidi!!a” 
from “Carmen” were given as special 
numbers. Mme. Matzenauer’s success 
was tremendous and she was recalled 
many times. Emil Polak at the piano 
gave the singer sympathetic support. 

Three of Buffalo’s prominent musi- 
cians who served in France have re- 
turned and are about to take up their 
professional work. Warren Case, one of 
Buffalo’s foremost pianists, is back after 
more than a year’s active service at the 
front. R. Leon Trick, after a year’s 
work with the Y. M. C. A. as an enter- 
tainer, is happy to resume his teaching. 
Lieut. John W. Bolton and his band re- 
turned a few weeks ago and were en- 
thusiastically welcomed. 








ATLANTIC CiTy.—At a joint recital 
given Sept. 15 in the Beth Israel Temple. 
Paul Volkman, tenor, and Nathan |. 
Reinhart, organist and pianist, won a 
pronounced success. 
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5 ECT MUSICIANS TO 
JUDGE NATIVE WORKS 


“S ciety for Publication of Ameri- 
an Music’’ Chooses Advi- 
sory Committee 

Society for the Publication of 
Am- rican Music, at the first meeting of 
it lirectors, selected an Advisory 
Mu ¢c Committee, consisting of musi- 
representing all phases of cham- 
nusic, and the following composers 


De 


and artists: Georges Barrére, Harold 

r, Adolfo Betti, George W. Chad- 
wic.. Rubin Goldmark, Hugo _ Kort- 
seéhik, Frederick A. Stock and Deems 


Tav.or. 

e society was recently incorporated 
and has sent its announcements through- 
out the country. It is not an endowed 
yeanization, but depends on the mem- 
bership dues-to accomplish its work of 
nublication. The chief purpose is stated 
in a quotation from the Articles of In- 
corporation, “‘to publish, distribute and 
promote the performance of the best 
compositions of chamber music, orches- 
tral and other music written by citizens 
or residents of the United States of 
America.” 

Unless directly accepted by the Board 


_of Directors on the recommendation of 


the Advisory Music Committee, and be- 
cause of their proved intrinsic merit, 
compositions will be selected for publi- 
cation by the following method. The 
American composer will be publicly in- 
vited to submit works, hitherto un- 
published, to the society. The composi- 
tions, unless obviously unmusicianly or 
not in the class of compositions sought 
for by the society, will be examined by 
the committee above named, whose im- 
mediate duty it will be to select from 
the group, but without stating a prefer- 
ence, the compositions really meritorious 
and well worthy of publication, and re- 
port them to the Board of Directors. 

At a later joint meeting of the Ad- 
visory Music Committee and the Board 
of Directors, a private hearing of the 
selected compositions will be given, and 
the final decision made as to those to be 
published during the current season. The 
compositions naturally must be submit- 
ted without the name of the composer 
on them, or any indication by which the 
personality of the author could be known 
to the Committee or Board of Directors; 
they are to be marked with some device 
for later identification, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope, bearing the de- 
vice of identification, and enclosing the 
name of the composer, as well as some 
proof of authorship. 

It is also proposed, when the selec- 
tions have been finally made, that, if 
practicable, a public hearing of the 
chosen compositions shall be given to the 
members of the society, and before pub- 
lication has been undertaken. 

Composers are invited to submit com- 
positions for the selection for the season 
1919-1920. They will be received by the 
secretary on behalf of the society, until 
Nov. 15, 1919. Further information and 
details relating to membership in the 
society may be obtained from the sec- 
retary, William Burnet Tuthill, 185 
Madison Avenue, Room 1608, New York. 


Announce Plans for Aborn Operatic 
School 


The past summer months have been 
more than usually active at the Aborn 
School of Operatic Training, of which 
Milton Aborn is the founder and direc- 
tor. A large number of students com- 
ing from all parts of the country were 
enrolled, and many will extend their 
‘ourses into the fall and winter. The 
summer enrollment was so large that 
Mr. Aborn and his entire teaching staff 
abandoned their vacations and devoted 
themselves to coaching these students 
wh se professional engagements prevent 
them from study during the regular sea- 
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Calgary Choir Winner of Double Contest 
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The Wesley Methodist Choir; In Front to the Right Is Conductor P. L. Newcombe; to the Left, Dr. J. E. Hodgson, Organist 


ALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA, Sept. 8.—In the large choir competition at the Twelfth Alberta Musical Festival Competition 
McNamara shield was won by the Wesley Methodist Choir of this city, of which 


recently held at Letbridge, Alberta, the 
the conductor is P. L. Newcombe, and the organist, Dr. J. E. Hodgson. 
awarded for the most artistic performance in all choral competitions at the Festival. 


The choir was also the winner of the Bulyea Cup, 





son. Among the most enthusiastic stu- 
dents is Norton Mendelssohn of Yoko- 
hama, Japan. Miss Mendelssohn has 
been teaching and concertizing in Japan 
for some seasons and it is now her in- 
tention to acquire a number of rdles 
for an operatic engagement in Japan. 
Mr. Aborn is especially well pleased to 
have been able to place twenty-three of 
this year’s students in good operatic 


engagements. A large number of regis- 
trations have been received for this 


season’s work as well as many letters of 
good wishes and commendation from 
leading teachers of New York, as well 
as other cities. The opera evenings, to 
which the public receives invitations, 
will be continued, and in addition to 
supervising and directing the study of 
all the students, Mr. Aborn will devote 
one evening per month for general re- 
view and criticism. At these review 
evenings the students will perform the 
roles on which they are working, before 
Mr. Aborn and the faculty as well as 
the rest of the student body. “There 
will be no change in the faculty,” said 
Dr. Nagel, the dean, “for the reason 
that the coaches and conductors, with 
which Mr. Aborn at first surrounded 
himself, were selected by him for the'r 
knowledge of opera and their ability to 
impart it to the student.” The National 
Opera Club of America has selected the 
Aborn School as its official school. The 
members of this club will receive their 
operatic training under the direction of 
Mr. Aborn in the Aborn Miniature. 


Salzédo Soon to Resume Teaching 

Carlos Salzédo, the distinguished 
I'rench harpist, will resume his teaching 
on Sept. 29, upon his return from Seal 
Harbor, Me. Mr. Salzédo’s teaching com- 
prises both his private lessons and his 
harp ensemb'e classes. 


Miss George, Gescheidt Pupil, Scores in 
Fourteen Appearances 
Margaret George, dramatic soprano, 
an artist pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
exponent of the Miller Vocal Art-Science, 
was heard in fourteen operatic concerts 
consecutively during August. 





ELIAS BREESKIN TO 
PLAY AT BENEFIT FOR 
BROOKLYN HOSPITAL 











Photo by The Illustrated News Seri ice 
Elias Breeskin, Violinist, About to Take a 
Spin in His New Motor 


Elias Breeskin, the gifted Russian 
violinist, will be one of the artists who 
will give a concert at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on Sunday, Jan. 11, 
1920, the proceeds of which will be de- 
voted to the needs of the Brooklyn He- 
brew Home and Hospital for the Aged. 


Man Shot Because He Objected to Ger- 
man Songs 


An argument over the singing of Ger- 
man folk songs resulted in the shooting 


and serious wounding on Sept. 9 of Frank 
Herbacker, a painter, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at Glendale, Queens. 

Carl Meyer, Frank Nick and Joseph 
Gerdin, all of Glendale, were singing in 
a saloon. MHerbacker objected, and is 
alleged to have applied an epithet to 
Meyer, who went out. When Herbacker 
left the saloon Meyer met him, accord- 
ing to the police, and said to Herbacker: 

“I’m from the West. If you repeat 
that I’ll settle it like we do out West.” 

A fight followed in which several men 
engaged, and Meyer is alleged to have 
shot Herbacker in the right breast. He 
was taken to the Wyckoff Heights Hos- 
pital. Meyer was charged with felon- 
ious assault and carrying a concealed 
weapon without a permit. 


New Assistant Conductor for Strand 


Orchestra 
lrancis W. Sutherland has been ap- 
pointed assistant conductor for the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Suth- 


erland, who before the war was a mem- 
ber of that organization, has lately re- 
turned from France, where he was band- 
master of General O’Ryan’s division. 


KATHRYN 


LEE 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management 


CONCERT BUREAU 
RAOUL BIAIS, Ine. 


220 W. 42nd Street 
Phone 1942 Bryant 
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GABRIELLA 


M EZZ0-SOPRANO-—CONTRALTO 


BESANZONI 





will be available for concerts after February 10th, 1920, and has given written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON to arrange 
bookings for ten concerts for her, following her Metropolitan appearances, and has also given him an option on all addi- 


tional concert appearances during the balance of the season 1919-1920. 








Fo> terms and dates apply to R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Side-Lights on the Lockport Festival 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Theodore Dreiser has quite truly said 
that “Americans must be either amazed 
or amused.” There exist no literary or 
artistic standards in America. The rank 
and file of Americans know nothing of 
art. The only music they will tolerate 
is “jazz” or the blustering, blatant 


noise of a brass band. The louder it is, 
the greater. In fact the bizarre rhythm 
of some gaudy and depraved tune soon 
becomes the popular vogue. 

For a number of years I have been 
keenly interested particularly in the 
musical development of America. Up 
to the time of the war America accepted 
only» that which bore the European 
stamp. Her own artists were forced to 
seek recognition in Germany, France, 
Italy and England before they dared ap- 
pear in New York or other metropolitan 
cities. Even then they generally met 
with indifference. But along came the 
war and a great patriotic wave swept 
the country. There was much beating 
of drums and flags were hoisted high. 
The newspapers and musical periodicals, 
(some of which had been working for 
American art many years previous), 
considering the time propitious, began 
an ardent propaganda for due recogni- 
tion of the American composer. The 
clubs and societies took up the move- 
ment. Much resounding rhetoric agitated 
the ether. Artists and societies began 
to use American compositions. The en- 
thusiasm waxed to such a high pitch 
that Josef Hofmann, great pianist and 
good and generous man that he is, 
climbed in the patriotic bandwagon and 
made the crowd listen to an entire pro- 
gram of American compositions. There 
were many that thought Hofmann’s 
program did not represent the best in 
native art. Perhaps not, but at any 
rate he did something. 

Notwithstanding the general lethargic 
attitude in this country toward native 
art, a few years ago A. A. Van De Mark, 
of Lockport, N. Y., conceived the idea of 
establishing an institution for the pro- 
pagation of American art and artists in 
the form of an annual week’s festival 
during which time American music 
might be presented by American artists. 
The man back of this idea is a man of 
action, therefore it was successful and 
had a rapid growth. Furthermore, 
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the authers’” 


American artists welcomed such pioneer 
work and were willing to co-operate. So 
this past season I journeyed to Lockport 
to hear the National American Music 
festival. I had read much about it. 
Had heard that it was purely an altru- 
istic idea. Had read with interest the 
list of splendid artists engaged and 
looked forward with happy anticipation 
to a feast of good music. Alas! I was 
disappointed, for only a very small per 
cent of the things I heard were of any 
particular merit. Mind you I am speak- 
ing of the music and not the artists. 
Only a few of the several hundred songs 
heard had intrinsic art value. Most of 
them were sentimental, slushy, gaudy, 
tawdry, light and trivial drivel written 
especially for the delectation of the 
empty headed and brass band mob. Now, 
either the singers who selected these 
songs are slightly vacuous in the upper 
extremity or they were desirous of cater- 
ing to the taste of the Lockport audi- 
ences, for be it known that the average 
Chautauqua audience in a county seat 
town would compare quite favorably 
with those I saw in Lockport. Lockport 
is an old and wealthy city of about 
25,000 inhabitants, but I noticed very 
few from the ranks of the wealthy class 
in attendance. This struck me as 
strange and upon inquiry was told that 
the majority of wealthy people there 
would only turn out for foreign artists. 

Another very interesting and singular 
incident occurred. A well-known violin- 
ist, who, a few years ago advertised 
himself as a Hungarian and who, ac- 
cording to “Who’s Who in Music,” was 
born in Hungary, played two groups of 
short pieces as one of the evening pro- 
grams. One of these groups was made 
up of transcriptions of tunes by a Rus- 
sian, German and Italian and I won- 
dered how they could come in the cate- 
gory of American compositions. But 
probably the biggest insult to native art 
was registered when this violinist played 
as an encore a “Swing Song” by Ethel 
Barnes, an English composer. And only 
American music and American born ar- 
tists were supposed to be heard at this 
festival! Let us return to the singers. 
I listened to the songs they had chosen. 
A great feeling of pity filled my heart 
when I imagined how they learned these 
tunes by picking out the melody with 
one finger at the piano. I also have a 
lurking suspicion that only a few of 
them have ever had a thorough musical 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Will resume teaching at his 


STUDIOS: No. 6 East Eighty-first St. 
Wednesday, October first 


Consultations and Voice Trials by Appointment Only 


education. Is it not generally known 
that singers are extremely narrow and 
are seldom musicians? They learn to 
sing their songs parrot-wise from some 
teacher who learned them the same way, 
et cetera. The musical discrim‘nation of 
the average singer is almost nil and 
when an instrumental work in the larger 
forms was heard they were to be seen 
joining in the perceptible restlessness 
experienced by the laity. 

The National American Mus‘c Festi- 
val is, per se, a worth-while idea, but, 
excepting possibly a dozen composers, 1 
should like to hear a more worthy and 
representative list of American composi- 
tions. Nil desperandum! 

RENEE GESPARAGE. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 15. 1919. 





Mr. Gunn on the All-American 
Exposition 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Much discussion attaches to the musi- 
cal aspects of the All-American Exposi- 
tion now being conducted at the Coliseum. 
It seems that the artistic director, Ar- 
thur Herez and his musical committee 
headed by Mrs. Louis F. Yager, of Oak 


Park, have been unable to secure the 
co-operation of the prominent musicians 
of the city, chiefly, it appears, for the 
reason that the musicians are unable to 
discover how the Americanization of the 
various foreign groups in our population 
can be furthered by the practice of their 
own music. 

I have refused any aid to the under- 
taking on these grounds. In my opinion 
musie accomplishes the most profound 
definition of national spirit that can be 
expressed. Inviting the Italians, Bel- 
gians, Czecho-Slovaks, Lithuanians and 
Germans to sing the songs of their 
fatherlands by way of making them ap- 
prehend the spirit of America is to en- 
courage anti-Americanism. 

Further, I disapprove of the artistic 
head of the enterprise, Mr. Hercz, be- 
cause of Mr. Hercz’s activity in connec- 
tion with the German pageant in cele- 
bration of the centennial of the State of 
Illinois which caused such a stir last fall. 
Eric Delamarter, whose name was used 
as vice-chairman of the music committee, 
attended no meetings, and an effort to 
secure the participation of the prominent 
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HOWARD BARLOW 


CONDUCTOR 


Singers Prepared in Song Repertoire and Oratorio 


Address: 
Phone Bryant 3468 


c/o G. F, Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 








non-professional bands and orchest 
the city proved abortive. 

With a single exception, the F 
Symphony Orchestra, all the amate 
ganizations approached by Mr. By 
ham, who was put in charge of thi 
sion of the music committee’s ac; 
refused because the program was 
clude a German day. 

The committee persisted in its « 
to secure the co-operation of the 
mans, together with other na 
groups, and abandoned the non-p 
sion«l bands and orchestras, but the 
mans, in turn, refused their co-ope 
by ignoring all invitations sent th 
Mrs. Yager. 

The All-American Exposition wa 
nounced as enjoying the support 
patronage of the United States Go 
ment. I am told that the Departm: 
Justice officials in Chicago have re: 
to substantiate this claim. 

GLENN DILLARD Gu? 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 13, 1919. 


The Cause of the Chorus Gir] 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 

I heartily commend Mr. Freund 
his article on the cause of the ch 
girl, which appeared in the Sept. 6 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

It is to be regretted that not more 
of power and influence have the cou 
to speak the truth in behalf of man 
and womankind, that he has in 
article and also on various other o «4 
sions. The public owes him a debi of 
gratitude and his reward is certain. 

GEORGE M. Burpu 

A. B. Chase Co., Norwalk, O., 

Sept. 11, 1919. 





New York American 
Conservatory of Music 
163 W. 72 


Directors 
CARL HEIN AUGUST FRAEMKE 


Thorovgh Courses: Piano, Violin, Cello, Har; 
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Singing \Opera, Concert, Church) 


Students have reduced rates for the Metropolitan Oper: 
Examinations for Diplomas and Degrees 28 Instructors 


NORA LUCIA RITTER 


(Formerly of the Dorsé Celebrities) 





Soprano of Leman Symphony Orchestra 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City 
Available for Concerts—Oratorio—le- 
citals. Voice Placement and Culture. 
501 Oriental Ave. Atlantie City 
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FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1400 Broadway. 
Personal Address: 479 West 146th St 
New York. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon, 


TENOR 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Recitals—Concerts Season 1919-1920 
Address, 1425 Broadway, New York 
ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Leading Tenor Boston Grand (pera 
Co. Season 1917-18. 
—Coneert Tour 1919-2) 
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Recital) 
68 W. 183d St., New Y 
Residence Phone, Fordham :)-4 
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c.ard Refutes Alleged Statement Re- 
irding Metropolitan Singers’ Salaries 


PERFORM “PINAFORE” ABOARD U.S8. RECRUIT 








—— 


fhe Metropolitan Opera Company has 

ied a statement in which it denies 

t any of its singers, chorus or prin- 

als, was engaged in Italy at $15 a 

‘k. The statement was the result of 

ther to that effect, alleged to have 

n made by the tenor Aurelio Bodoni, 

o was recently sent to Ellis Island 
y der the contract labor law and later 
rleased on parole until Washington 

ild give a decision in the matter. 

William J. Guard of the Metropolitan, 
; eaking in behalf of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
y 10 is at sea on his way to America, 
suid: 

“This rumor grows out of the fact 
that the Metropolitan always pays the 
nembers of its chorus for rehearsals. 
They rehearse seven or eight weeks be- 
fore the season begins, about fifteen y 
hours a week, and for this Bodoni, like 
ail the rest, will get his. $15 weekly 
from now until the regular salary begins 
on the opening night of the opera, Nov. 


Workers Participate in Unique 
Production Given Under 


W.C. C. S. Auspices. 


UNIQUE performance of Gilbert 

and Sullivan’s “H. M. S. Pinafore” 
was given on the evening of Sept. 9, on 
the U. S. S. Recruit in Union Square 
under the auspices of the Volunteer En- 
tertainment Bureau of the New York 
War Camp Community Service, for the 
U. S. Navy Recruiting Service. Although 
announced on the official programs as 
part of the Welcome Home festivities 


<<?) 4 


“We don’t have and don’t want any 
‘ifteen-dollar tenors in our organization. 
Mr. Bodoni’s engagement will net him 
a minimum of $30 a week for his twenty- 
three weeks, and he stands to earn much 
more according to the number of times 
he is cast for small parts in an opera.” 

“It is too bad to spoil a joke at the 
expense of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany,” added Mr. Guard, “but since lit- 
tle Bodoni has almost become an inter- 
national question it is only fair that his 
status as an artist and wage earner be 
known.” 





H. R. Humphries Reopens Carnegie 
\ Hall Studio 


H. R. Humphries, the well-known in- 
struector of singing, and for many years 
conductor of the Banks’ Glee Club, will 
confine his activities this season to his 
vocal studios in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Humphries last week returned from his 
vacation, spent chiefly in Ellenville, N. 
Y., and reopened his studios for the 
year. 


- 








HUTCHINSON, KAN.—The First Baptist 

" Church has purchased a $5,000 organ, 

with a detached console and electrical 

pneumatic action. On Sept. 28 the 

church will hold an organ day and the 

, choir will sing the cantata, “Faith and 
Praise” by West. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


Harrison Brockbank as “Sir Joseph Por- 
ter’ and Idelle Patterson as “‘Josephine’”’ 
in the Performance of “Pinafore” on 


the U. S. S. Recruit. 








OCAL TEACHERS and professional singers are asked to send 
us their addresses for the 


Season 1919-1920 


so as to insure their receiving songs which will be added to 


FISCHER EDITION 


during the corresponding period. 
Do not neglect to inform us of change of address occurring during 
the year. 

A number of songs of unusual merit will be added to our already 
considerable list. New names accompanied by professional cards 
or programs are requested. 

Previously published songs will be sent on memorandum on 
receipt of usual business references. 


Address 


| J. FISCHER & BRO. NEW YORK 
| Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street (Astor Place) 
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OCTOBER 15TH, 1919 


YVETTE CGUILBERT 


WILL OPEN IN NEW YORK 


A SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


(LYRIC AND DRAMATIC) 
All Classes conducted in English 
For further particulars, Miss Mabel Poillon, 


Secretary to Madame Guilbert, Hotel Majestic, 
New York, 72nd Street & Central Park West 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 


At the “Pinafore’’ Performance; Left to right: J. Parker Coombs as “Bill Bobstay,”’ 


Edith Goebel Eccles as ‘‘Little Buttercup” 


for the First Division, the affair bore an 
additional significance for the future, as 
being given by members of the com- 
munity to a community audience. The 
chorus of more than seventy-five singers 
was made up of workers in big in- 
dustrial plants, in department stores, in 
factories, as well as members of various 
important singing clubs such as _ the 
Bankers’ Glee Club, Society of American 
Singers and Aborn Opera School. Music 
lovers all, they attended the necessary 
rehearSals under the direction of Fran- 
cis J. Tyler and Mrs. Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, with regularity and promptness 
and for the pure enjoyment of taking 
part in such an entertainment. With a 
view to further performances of “Pina- 
fore” and other operas in the near fu- 
ture, these volunteer singers announced 


and Francis J. Tyler as “‘Dick Deadeye’”’ 


themselves on the programs at the Re- 
cruit as the New York Community 
Opera Company. The principals in the 
cast, enthusiastic over this community 
enterprise, gave their services with de- 
lightful goodwill. 

The cast was as follows: Idelle Pat- 
terson, as Josephine; Harrison Brock- 
bank as Sir Joseph Porter; James Stev- 
ens, as Captain Corcoran; Grant Kim- 
bell as Ralph Rackstraw; Francis J. 
Tyler as Dick Deadeye; J. Parker Coombs 
as Bill Bobstay; Lanna Long as Hebe; 
and Edith Goebel Eccles as Little But- 
tercup. The score was played by the 
Navy Band, Max Karasyk conducting. 
Marius McGuffey is manager of the 
Volunteer Entertainment Bureau 
through which the singers volunteered 
their services. 








In Chicago Music Schools 





Chicago, Sept. 13, 1919. 


HE fifty-fourth season of the Chicago 
Musical College will open this Mon- 
day under exceptionally favorable aus- 
pices. Not only is the registration 
larger than ever it has been before, but 
the quality of the talent disclosed by 
the students who, desiring to take up 
class work have played for the president, 
is higher than in any previous period of 
the institution’s history. 

The final examinations for free schol- 
arships in the college are being held 
this week. Competitors have come from 
all parts of the United States. 

Alexander Raab, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation in the East, returned 
to Chicago last week. 

Much interest has been manifested in 
the engagement for the Chicago Musical 
College’s department of dramatic art of 
Walton Pyre. Mr. Pyre will stage a 
number of interesting plays this season 
in the Ziegfeld Theater. 

H. A. Coubeau, student of Edouard 
Dufresne, has been engaged as baritone- 
bass soloist at the Mount Carmel 
Church. 

* * # 

The American Conservatory opened its 
thirty-fourth season Sept. 11, with an 
attendance that exceeded all records. 
Especially noticeable was the influx of 
students from the far West and far 
South, many showing unusual talent. 

The Normal] School for Teachers will 
open Oct. 4, with lectures by the presi- 
dent, John J. Hattstaedt, this depart- 
ment being under his special direction. 


Oct. 4 will also open the recital season 
of the American Conservatory, the first 
Saturday afternoon recital being given 
on that date. Sept. 9 was the closing 
day for scholarship examinations. About 
twenty scholarships were awarded. 

Mme. Ragna Linné returned from a 
protracted vacation in Pasadena, Cal. 

Allen Spencer, Karleton Hackett, 
Heniot Levy, Adolf Weidig, Silvio 
Scionti, Wilhelm Middelschulte, Louise 
Robyn, E. Warren K. Howe, Arthur 
Olaf Andersen and other prominent 
members of the faculty resumed their 
work at the American Conservatory. 





Harriet Ware Ends Summer Classes 


Harriet Ware, the New York com- 
poser and vocal coach, has had a highly 
successful summer season of teaching 
at her school on Terrill Road, Plainfield, 
N. J. Many talented singers were in- 
cluded on her teaching calendar, all of 
whom will continue their studies with 
Miss Ware in New York, where she plans 
to open a well appointed studio for the 
coming winter. 





Hugo Riesenfeld has had _ Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum” arranged as a ballet by 
Adolf Bolm. It was danced at the 
Rivoli Theater this week by Nina De- 
rouginska, Nancy Lee and Marshall Hall 
in a special setting. The orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Erno Rapee and 
Joseph Littau, played “The Dance of the 
Hours” from “La Gioconda,” the soioists 
being Emanuel List and Gladys Rice, who 
sang Bayley’s “Long, Long Ago,” ar- 
ranged as a duet by Edward Falck. 





: RETURNED FROM FRANCE 


|TYVETTE GUILBERT 


BOOKINGS FOR THE SEASON, DANIEL MAYER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Knabe Piano 
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Madrid: Bernardo G. de Can- 
damo, “Ateneo,"’ Calle Pra- 


do, Madrid, Spain. Vienna: 


Rome: Alfredo Casella, 11 spondent, c/o George H. Lu- 
Via Quirino, Visconti, Rome, cas, Hotel Suisse, Vevey, 
Italy. Switzerland. 





Buenos Aires, Argentina: Jose- 
fina C. de Piazzini. 

Japan: Heijiro Iwaki, corre- 
spondent, Nippon  Gakki 
Kaisha, Hamamatsu. 


Mexico City, Mexico: Eduar- 
do Gariel, National Conserv- 
atory of Music. 

Havana, Cuba: E. F. O’Brien, 
Malecon y Blanco. 


MILTON WEIL - -  - _ Business Manager 











Telephones 820, 821, 822, 823 Murray Hill 
(Private Branch Exchange Connecting All Departments) 
Cable Address “MUAMER” 
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WHY WERE THE VATICAN CHOIRS NOT BOOKED 
THROUGH MUSICAL CHANNELS? 


The interests charging themselves with the Amer- 
ican tournée of the Vatican Choirs are not musical 
interests. Specifically a musical attraction, the chorus 
is being exploited through ecclesiastical and theatrical 
sources. Financial failure is precluded by the huge 
guarantee exacted in the case of every engagement— 
in round numbers, $10,000. This is not the first time, 
to be sure, that agencies other than musical have con- 
cerned themselves with the management and direction 
of enterprises which, in the nature of things, would be 
handled by the usual purveyors of musical entertain- 
ment. But in preceding cases the feature exploited has 
involved elements of sensationalism in some respects 
incompatible with the loftiest artistic standards. 

Now the performances of a cappella music of six- 
teenth century masters of the polyphonic school are not 
sensational in any trivial or hysterical wise, whatever 
else they may be. The New York début of the organ- 
ization in Carnegie Hall proved the singers to be singu- 


- larly eloquent exponents of the supreme liturgical 


music of the Roman Catholic Church—singers trained 
in all the traditions and refinements of an archaic 
expression, choral virtuosi of an unusual type. As 
such they exert their profoundest effect on the musical 
epicure. But their austere artistic capacity is not 
what is made the ground of their appeal to the gen- 
erality. That, rather, is laid to their exalted associa- 
tion, to the venereble history of the various papal choirs 
from which these singers are picked—a history reach- 
ing back into the darkness of the Middle Ages. These 
are they who lift up their voices in the home of 
Christ’s vicar on earth. These are they descended from 
singers for whom a Palestrina meditated strains ac- 
claimed by pontiffs and councils as celestial. These are 
they whom no consideration has for more than a thou- 


sand years been able to lure from the confines of the 
papal dwelling place. 

In the fact of such matters resides what sensational- 
ism may be invoked to quicken interest in the choir’s 
advent—in these and in the impression a body so inti- 
mately linked with some of the most sacred institutions 
of the Roman Church must inevitably exercise upon 
all the devout of that persuasion. But the likelihood 
of a general popular interest in the choir seems ex- 
tremely remote. Apart from its religious association 
and the influence thereof—which today has little in 
common with artistic appreciation—its appeal is to 
the student and the musical specialist—td that limited 
class, in short, to which such a body as the Musical 
Art Society caters. That hour-long sessions of 
Gregorian music should delight those in the spheres 
reached by the theatrical interests such as control this 
choir can hardly be credited. Yet the sponsors of the 
tour have seen fit to ignore completely the ordinary 
channels of musical supply. For the sake of those who 
have disbursed the small fortune necessary to secure 
this singular “attraction” one hopes that their confi- 
dence may not prove indiscretion and cost them dear. 





COSTLIER OPERA 


It is unlikely that the dollar increase in the price 
of Metropolitan Opera tickets for parquet and balcony 
seats will be resented by the public. One expects this 
sort of thing so completely as a matter of course these 
days that the keen edge of objection is blunted long 
in advance. If milk and eggs and meats and collars 
and shoes and other necessities of existence soar sky- 
ward why should operatic entertainment remain sta- 
tionary? If the country is racked with economic revo- 
lution why expect luxurious diversion at a figure as 
low as heretofore? Rather let the purchasers of opera 
tickets thank their constellations that they do not 
have to pay ten dollars instead of seven. 

To some extent we may look for dissent on the 
ground that certain operas, artists or performances are 
not worth so much money. This is a human but not 
a strictly logical argument, since in the last analysis 
art cannot legitimately be adjudged on such a basis. 
If the Metropolitan can get seven dollars for a second 
rate performance, if the public pays it willingly and is 
content to pay it again and again, the box office is 
entitled to it—unless it is a stickler for ethical abstrac- 
tions, which box offices seldom are. As well argue that 
two thousand, or thereabouts, a performance is too 
much to pay a Caruso. It is not too much so long 
as he can get it. 

What of concert and recital tickets? Nothing has 
been intimated of them, though a rise in price would 
not be the most astonishing thing in the world, con- 
sidering the pressure of predisposing factors. It is 
true that for amateurish recitals by mediocre débutants 
tickets have hitherto been quoted at a figure as high 
as one pays to hear artists of the highest standing and 
world-wide repute. But such tickets are oftener given 
away than sold and so, whether they bore on their face 
the value of two dollars or three or four, would matter 
little. At the same time it is well to hold oneself in 
readiness for anything and if our great orchestras, 
quartets, singers, violinists or pianists suddenly charge 
a dollar more, to remember that they are constrained 
as much as any other mortal to keep pace with the 
procession. 





THE JUDGMENTS OF ELLIS ISLAND 


Some slight stir was caused a fortnight or so past 
by the detention at Ellis Island of a Metropolitan 
chorus singer, whose entrance to the United States was 
for a time prevented by immigration officials on 
grounds that, to the unprejudiced, must seem debatable. 
He was classified as a contract laborer and denied 
admission. The affair was settled, temporarily at 
least, and the singer allowed to land. Last week 
another chorister, one Luigi Morandi, who has been 
ten years with the Metropolitan, was held up on his 
arrival from abroad on a similar charge and subjected 
to the humiliation of the detention pen. Bonds for his 
release put up by representatives of the opera house 
were refused. Immigration officers declared that 
Morandi was held under the new ruling of the Secre- 
tary of Labor concerning contract labor. They alleged 
that such aliens arriving here under contract were to be 
considered laborers “unless they had achieved fame on 
the operatic stage and were paid high salaries empha- 
sizing the fact.” 

This sort of thing is, of course, the essence of ab- 
surdity. We have come to a pretty pass when the 
servants of the public are to determine what consti- 
tutes fame on the operatic stage and what high salaries. 
If Caruso’s nightly twenty-five hundred (or whatever 
the precise amount is) is a high salary in the eyes of 
immigration officials, it is not written that they will 
so consider the two or three hundred per performance, 
which is the fee of some other artists of very superior 
merits from the musical standpoint. And as for 


“fame”’—what is it in their sight? They would doy 
less concur on the fame of Geraldine Farrar—noh 
could harbor any doubts about that. But would t 
acknowledge Raymonde Delaunois “famous”? 

to musicians that lady is a very delightful artist. E 
immigration authorities would bow low before En 
Caruso. What would they do in the presence of Anp 
Bada? Still Bada is one of the most consummate ¢!} 
acter artists before the public today. 

It is time that a sensible and a definite stand w 
taken with regard to the status of operatic chorist: 
But heaven forbid that the decision be left to the ju 
ment of Ellis Island officials. 
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Adolph Bolm and John Alden Carpenter Confer on 
Ballet Details 


The sylvan surroundings of John Alden Carpenter’s 
summer home in Vermont make an ideal setting for 
this conference between Mr. Carpenter and Adolph 
Bolm. The latter is to stage and dance this American 
composer’s new ballet, “The Birthday of the Infanta,” 
which will be presented by the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion during the coming season. 


Hempel—Evidently Frieda Hempel’s fame has trav 
eled to the Indian Ocean, for from the Island of Java 
comes the news that a race horse “Frida Haempel,”’ is 
rapidly collecting blue ribbons and other insignia that 
famous race winners wear. 

Lee—‘“Make up, but do it judiciously,” is the advice 
to feminine singers that Katherine Lee gave in a re- 
cent interview in the New York Evening Mail. Miss 
Lee insists that all artists must use a little make-up, 
and her advice is “be discreet about it. Sparkle with 
chemist’s aids, but be subtle about it, for the day of 
the marshmallow nose has passed.” 


Sweet—Reginald Sweet, the young American com- 
poser, has composed an opera entitled “Riders to the 
Sea,” based on the superb tragedy by J. M. Synge, the 
Irish playwright. It is a one-act opera, lasting «an 
hour and a quarter, and requires but one scene, whic! 
is laid in the interior of a fisherman’s house on an 
island on the west coast of Ireland. 


Braslau—Owing to Cleofonte Campanini’s having 
engaged Sophie Braslau to sing Amneris in the “Aida” 
performance on the fall tour of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, a rumor has gone abroad that the brilliant 
young contralto is not a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company any longer. Miss Braslau is still a 
member of Mr. Gatti’s forces and will be heard in her 
roles at the Metropolitan this season. 

Tsianina—The Cherokee Indian princess, Tsianina, 
granddaughter of the great Chief Tecumseh, is grow- 
ing in repute as a singer. In her season with Charles 
W. Cadman, bookings to California and as far 4s 
Alaska are announced, after which they will tour the 
South. The Indian singer is ambitious to sing 
Cadman’s opera of Indian life when it shall be pre- 
sented, but prefers to wait until she is fortified by 
experience and schooling for her metropolitan a} 
pearance. 


Cadman—Says Charles W. Cadman, composer 
“Shanewis,” as quoted in the Pacific Coast Musician: 
“The only American operas to live beyond a sing'e 
season are Victor Herbert’s ‘Natoma’ at the Chicag” 
institution and the present writer’s ‘Shanewis’ at the 
Metropolitan, and both these works have the ‘India 
idea.’ In the face of all this, why do some of the critic: 
keep crying their plaint of a public’s not being ab 
to find ‘interest’ in any opera embodying the India 
idea, when the truth is that the only two operas findin 
enough favor to last two seasons (Herbert’s laste 
several seasons), were based on your the-much-despise 
Red Man!” 
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TTLE chorus-girl playing in a 
roadway show strolled into the 
f Catharine Bamman one morning, 
and while Miss Bamman was busy, 
d herself in looking over the differ- 
tists’ pictures on the walls. Pres- 


office 
latels 
amus 
ent a 
ently 

“Who’s that there one?” she demanded, 
stopping before the portrait of a certain 
well-known musician, who is plentifully 
supplied with what my friend the bar- 
per calls “hirsute decoration.” 

“Mr. —,’”’ Miss Bamman told her. 

“Oh g’wan, Miss Bamman!” the visitor 
offered. “That ain’t a man; it’s the Fur 


Trust!” 
Be 5 * 


He’s a Bit of a Cut-up, Too 


HERE is a special sale of records on 
in a certain New York establishment 
and it is advertised thusly: 


Caruso Cut in Half! 
Also Melba and Tetrazzini. 


* * * 


You Never Can Tell 


Uncle Gosh: “Say, them Vatican choirs 
ain't been out of Rome fer sixteen hun- 
dred years.” 

Aunt Golly: “Do, tell, Hiram! They 
look awful young fer that!” 


* * # 


Bless You, It All Depends, Dear 


(6 HEN guests come into your home,” 

says The Musicale, “always have 
the piano open to welcome them. Some- 
how or other it adds to your hospitality. 
A closed piano is not inviting.” 
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How About 2.75? 


N the first act of Verdi’s “Falstaff,” 

Roderigo, Iago and the Chorus keep 
on asking: “What shall we drink?” But 
Cassio has the answer on page 82. 
Plainly and forcefully, he says: “Bevo! 
Bevo!” ‘. & * 


Colorature Discovered in the Hub 


ND this is what Alice Mayer found 
among the “Musical Instruments” 
advertised in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer: 
Boston Female Puppy, 3 mos., cham- 
pion stock, 225 18th av., nr. Calif. st. 
* * ok 


Why Not the Chopin Shimmy 
Dirge? 
66 HE august classics,” says Judge, 
“are shaken out of their exclusive- 
ness in their adaptation for one-steps, 
fox-trots, etc. ‘Peer Gynt’ is joyously 
ragged into ‘Peter Gink.’ The ‘Carmen’ 
‘Habanera’ is appropriated for the open- 
ing of ‘Ruspana.’ Rachmaninoff’s C 
Sharp Minor Prelude is hustled into 
‘Russian Rag.’ . . A recent attempt 
to make a waltz of Massenet’s ‘Elegie’ 
proved a dismal failure, however.” Odd, 
wasn’t it? s+ os 


Publicity Men on Strike, Too? 


“One of the managers of an opera 
company that tours declared that opera 
singers need more imagination.’”’—Cedar 
Rapids Republican. 





N. B., CANTUS FIRMUS still on his 
vacation. 





WILDWOOD AUDIENCES LARGER 





Listeners at Pfeiffer Orchestra Concerts 
Show Forty Per Cent Gain 


WiLpwoop, N. J., Sept. 16.—Walter 


Pfeiffer and his orchestra finished their 
fourth consecutive summer season at the 
Casino Auditorium on Sept. 7. It was 
the most successful musical season Wild- 
wood ever has had. The audiences have 
increased over forty per cent since last 
year. The Sunday evening concerts and 
the festival concerts, under the auspices 
of the Wildwood Civic Club, attracted 
special attention, the Auditorium, seat- 
ing 2200 persons, being always filled on 
these occasions. 

The following vocal soloists appeared 
with the orchestra during the season: 
sopranos, Mary Barrett, Lillian May 
Ginrich, Emily Stokes Hagar, Kathryn 
McGinley and Grace Wade; contraltos, 
Mabel Addison and Marie Stone Lang- 





PAY FOSTER, composer, pianist and 
vocal teacher, was born in Leaven- 
worth, Kan. She began her musical in- 
struction at the age of seven, but com- 

posed long before 
this, playing her 
own compositions. 
Finished har- 


mony studies be- 
fore she was 
eight; was or- 
ganist and choir 
leader at twelve; 
made a country- 
wide tour as as- 
sistant pianist 
with William H. 
Sherwood at sev- 
enteen; was di- 
rector of the mu- 
sical conservatory 
at Onarja, Ill., at 
- ' nineteen. Studied 
“'@10 in Chicago with William H. Sher- 
bee composition with Frederick Grant 
le: son and voice with Mme. Dove Boitte. 
eit abroad, studying piano with Moritz 





Fay Foster 
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ston; tenors, Carlo Marziali and Paul 
Volkmann; baritone, George Emes; 
basso, Frank Conly; instrumentalists, 
Alice Hendee and Mme.. Mary Hallock 
Greenwalt, pianists; Herman Martonne, 
Alexander Zenker and Domenico Bove, 
violinists; Sidney Hamer, ’cellist; Au- 
gust Rodemann, flautist, and Car! Hein- 
rich, cornetist. 

James Westley White Gives Recital in 

Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Sept. 18.—James 
Westley White, baritone, who has been 
spending the summer here, has just 
signed a contract with a Chicago firm 
for an extended concert tour throughout 
the South, beginning Sept. 29. Mr. 
White was heard here recently in a re- 
cital in the ballroom of the new O. Henry 
Hotel. This was the first musical event 
in this very handsome auditorium, and 
it is expected that it will be followed by 
a series of concerts by a visiting artist. 
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Rosenthal and Sophie Menter; at Munich 
Conservatory and Leipsic Conservatory 
with Alfred Reisenauer as member of vir- 
tuosity class. Studied composition with 
Jadassohn and voice at Cologne and in 
Italy and at Berlin with Siga Carsé and 
Alexander Heinemann. Had four years 
of dramatic instruction at Cologne Con- 
servatory. Was preparing for grand 
opera, when winning of a composition 
contest in which more than 4000 persons 
from all over the world competed, 
changed her plans. After twelve years 
abroad, decided to return to America, 
and settled in New York. Here, won 
first prize in American Song Composi- 
tion, 1914; first prize, Etude Piano Com- 
petition, 1916; first prize given by Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs for a Chorus for 
Women; prize in New York American 
contest, patriotic song, 1919. Has more 
than seventy-five published songs, piano 
works and choruses, prominent among 
them being “One Golden Day,” “Dusk in 
June,” “Japanese Sketches,” and ‘The 
Americans Come.” She devotes her time 
to composition and teaching of singing, 
acting and composition, making her 
home in New York City. 
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Manhattan Naval Post Formulates Cam- 
paign Against Opera in German 

As noted in a recent issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, the Manhattan Naval Post, 
238, of the American Legion, is planning 
an active campaign against the produc- 
tion of German opera by the Star Opera 
Company at the Lexington Theater dur- 
ing the coming season. A mass meeting 
was scheduled for the evening of Sept. 
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23, at the Amsterdam Opera House. 
This was announced at a meeting of 


Manhattan Post, Sept. 17, at which reso- 
lutions were passed to take a definite 
stand in opposition to the production of 
opera in German. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Wilfred Lamouren 
has opened his studio for violin instruc- 
tion with the Pathe Studio. 
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Claudia Muzio, Metropolitan Soprano, on Her South American Tour 


HE derrick as a means of transporta- 

tion is somewhat novel, even in 
these days of trans-aquatic flying. 
Nevertheless this is one of the things 
which prima donnas must put up with, 
and Claudia Muzio, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, seems rather 


to enjoy it. Miss Muzio is now on her 
South American tour, and the _ photo- 
graph shows her arriving at the city of 
Moliendo, Chile. As there was no other 
way of landing, Miss Muzio was quite 
contented to swing into Chile on a 
derrick. 
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os large in the records of 
American cities, notably Pitts- 
burgh and New York, are the munifi- 
cent gifts of the late Andrew Carnegie 
to the cause of music. The halls bear- 
ing his name only represent a part of 
his generosity. It was, however, in 
Great Britain that the. millionaire 
established a fund for the encourage- 
ment of the native composer. 

In its first year the overseas Carnegie 
Trust selected for publication new 
works by such British composers as E. 
L. Bainton, Granville Bantock, Frank 
Bridge, Rutland Boughton, H. Howells, 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, and 
Vaughan Williams. Twenty-four com- 
positions out of a total of 136 submitted 
at that time were further marked by 


the “adjudicators” as being selected for 
“serious consideration.” The annual 
report said that “of the rest, many 
showed promise, and still more some 
trained facility in composition, but it 
was considered advisable, at any rate 
for the first year, that the scrutiny 
should be severe, and that only works of 
more than common merit should be al- 
lowed to pass.” 

There were four more works accepted 
in the second year, though under war 
conditions the publication was deferred. 
These included a string quartet by E. N. 
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TONE THINKING 


———and—-—— 


EAR TESTING 


A new book by 
CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


author of 
APPLIED HARMONY 


Definite directions for self help. 


A thorough preparation for the study of 
Harmony. 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 


Order from Miss Alchin, 1227 S. Hoover St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickerin ' Piano) 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


MARY 


DAVIS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Direction: HARRISON MATHER 
Suite 40 1425 Broadway, New York 


FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 
Orchestra Engagements 
Wolfsohn Bureau or ©, H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 Sth Ave., Room 20, New York 
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Carnegie’s Gifts to British Music 


Hay, a pianoforte quartet by A. M. 
Wall, a symphonic poem for orchestra 
by L. A. Collingwood, and a symphonic 
oem, “Wallace 1305-1905,” by Dr. Wil- 
am Wallace. Over eighty works were 
then submitted, in spite of the greater 
preoccupation of all patriotic Britons in 
wartime. Dr. R. R. Terry, the editor, 
and his coadjutors, Mr. Arkwright, Dr. 
Buck, Miss Townsend-Warner, Mr. 
Howells, and Dr. Wood, announced that 
there would be issued “after the war,” 
from the Clarendon Press, an edition of 
church music of the Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan periods in England. 

The committee of the trust had taken 
up, it was added, the possibility of in- 
stituting a central organ‘zation to serve 
as a lending library of music, from 
which costly scores of important works 
might be lent to orchestras and choirs in 
poor localities. While it would not be 
possible probably to lend out choral 
parts, which in any case are reasonably 
inexpensive, it would be of great service 
to conductors and orchestras to have the 
loan of fuil scores and band parts, which 
are always costly. 

A bureau also was contemplated from 
which musical advice could be given to 
orchestras and choirs, if, said the report, 
“it were placed under a director of the 
right type.” He was to be associated 
with a committee of management repre- 
sentative of various schools of musical 
thought, the intention being to create a 
vast central organization to which all 
progressive choral and orchestral socie- 
ties, including provincial schools of 
music, might be affiliated. 








The Light Opera 


wie Stage and wks 
Young Singers 


By ADELIN FERMIN 




















| ae the past nine years I have been 
connected with the vocal department 
of the Peabody Conservatory. During 
that time I have had hundreds of pupils, 
practically all of them with ambition to 
do professional work. I have seen them 
graduate from the Conservatory and 
have watched their careers after gradua- 
tion. And, I must admit, the most suc- 
cessful of them—with one or two excep- 
tions, of course— have been those who 
entered the field of light, or comic, overa. 
Unfortunately, the particular field has 
enjoyed anything but a good reputation 
with reference to the quality of the sing- 
ing displayed for the public. But any 
sort of investigation will prove that the 
reputation is not altogether deserved at 
the present time, but that it persists, as 
many another impression persists, be- 
cause of its truth ten or twelve years 
ago. Of recent years the theater has 
been hunting for good voices, and when it 
has found them it has rewarded their 
possessors liberally. 
Because of the means behind theatri- 
cal enterprises and because of the oppor- 
tunity given a young man or woman to 


win a reputation without the heavy ex- 
penses of a concert career, I have again 
and again recommended my pupils to 
accept positions in light opera. And they 
have made good. ‘The training is in- 
















valuable in its development of self- 
assurance and of stage presence, and 
though it may teach tricks that can be 
substituted for legitimate methods, they 
are never tricks that cannot be eradi- 
cated. In other words the good offsets 
the evil with considerable balance left 
on the profit side of the ledger. 

Of course matters of self-assurance 
and stage presence might be gained 
through participation in small opera 
companies. But one cannot get away 
from the fact that such do not exist in 
America, though that day may not be 
far off when they will exist. Mean- 
while, for the development of such quali- 
ties I have found the best expedient to 
be the light opera stage. Indeed, it is 
the only expedient for the young singer 
without the financial backing necessary 
for the launching of a career in the con- 
cert field. 

Some time ago I saw an interview with 
Maggie Teyte, given to an English re- 
porter in which it stated that she said 
that American snobbishness precluded a 
singer’s stepping from the light opera 
stage to that of the serious music drama. 
It may be true. But opposed to her 
theory is the success of Rosa Ponselle 
who stepped from the two-a-day circuits 
into the Metropolitan within a year, 
and that of Margaret Romaine and Doro- 
thy Jardon, both of whom moved up 
from comic opera. There is also the re- 
cent case of Marguerite Namara, for- 
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merly the leading singer in “A} 
Last”. 

If the prejudice does exist, I 
aware of it. I am, on the othe; 
convinced that the romance of the 
these four young singers, made a) 
greater appeal to the public than 
had come to the Metropolitan a; 
cago Opera companies with the st 
European reputations. Certain 
newspapers the country over wo 
have given their careers such : 
under other circumstancs. 





Earle Tuckerman .Engaged for 
New York State Recitals 


Earle Tuckerman, the New Yor 
tone, won a well merited success 
Lockport Festival during the fir: 
of the present month. At the c 
his Tuesday afternoon appeara 
Sept. 2, he was asked to sing ag 
Sunday night in the festival’s 
program. At the close of that p: 
he was engaged for a recital at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 
week. His success at the North 
wanda concert brought him an in 
ate re-engagement there for nex 
son. Mr. Tuckerman was re-engag 
the Lockport, 1920, Festival on th: 
day of the week following this 
festival. While at Lockport he we 
engaged for a number of other co 
in western New York. 
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SEATTLE STUDENTS 
NIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


May Organize Symphony—David 
3. Craig Enters the Mana- 
gerial Field 


\TTLE, WASH., Sept. 14.—Only in 
piano department of the Cornish 
ch ol of Music was it possible for the 
fac. ity of that institution to dispose 
liently of the scholarships proffered 


ie public of Seattle, the winner of 
piano scholarship at the examina- 
. last Wednesday night being Jack 
ne, an unusually gifted sixteen- 
-old boy whose training up to the 
ent has been haphazard, but who, 


rtheless, reveals gifts that promise © 


ine maturity of art. More than fifty 
plicants for the scholarshiv appeared 
fore the committee, but only two of 
» for violin honors. and as this num- 
was not deemed large enough for an 
juate contest, there will be another 
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meeting of the committee and prospec- 
tive students next Wednesday. This is 
true not only in Francis J. Armstrong’s 
violin department but also of George 
Kirchner’s ’cello department. In Kirk 
Towns’s vocal department of voice pro- 
duction there were more applicants and 
the choice was not so easy as in Boyd 
Well’s piano class. Five avnlicants in 
the voice department were reached by 
processes of elimination and the final 
award will be made Wednesday in a 
choice that will embarrass the judges, 
so much worthy material being revealed. 

The first fruits of the community 
song work of Francis J. Russell and 
Howell Isaac were shown Friday and 
Saturday in the recepvtion viven by the 
publ‘c to the President and to the Pacific 
Fleet now in Seattle’s broad, deep har- 
bor of Puget Sound. The streets lined 
with an enthusiastic multitude were 
vocal with song in which watchers and 
participants joined “with the spirit and 
the understanding also”’—an eloquent 
evidence that we are really becoming a 
“singing people.” 

Mrs. John Spargur, wife of the leader 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, has 
undertaken the risks of the impresario 
and announces the booking of Sousa’s 
Band and of Maud Powell—American 
institutions both. 

David Scheetz Craig is also branching 
forth as purveyor of musical attractions 
in addition to his journalistic endeavors 
as editor of the monthly magazine, 
Music and Musicians, published in Se- 
attle. Among his bookings for the sea- 
son are Olive Fremstad, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Oscar Seagle, and the Cherniavsky 
brothers. 

Mme. Davenport Engberg, who for 
many years conducted a symphony or- 
chestra in Bellingham, Wash., is entering 
the musical life of Seattle and hopes to 
organize an orchestra in this city sim- 
ilar to that which in Bellingham gave 
it the unique celebrity of being the home 
of the only symphony orchestra (it had 
100 members) in the world that was con- 
ducted by a woman. The war which 
recruited from the orchestra, both for 
the Canadian forces and for the forces 
of Uncle Sam, broke up her unusual 
body of instrumentalists in which ama- 
teurs and members of the union played 
amicably and with more or less harmoni- 
ous results, side by side. The orchestra 
has been reconstructed on a purely Union 
basis and will continue (fifty members 
strong) to study and perform the mas- 
terpieces of symphonic composition 
under her baton, now regularly hired, 
but hitherto given in the service of good 
music in a section greatly in need of 
and splendidly advanced by music’s 
minstrations. 

WALTER ANTHONY 


JULIA ALLEN RETURNS 
FROM THE CANAL ZONE 


Soprano Spent Two Years There—Great 
Opportunities There for Musicians, 
She Declares 


Julia Allen, the New York soprano, 
returned recently from two years of con- 
cert giving and teaching in the Panama 
Canal Zone and Central America. Miss 
Allen has reopened her New York studio 
and is devoting herself to the prepara- 
tion of programs for a concert tour 
booked for her next month through New 
York State. 

“There are excellent opportunities for 
musicians in the Canal Zone,” Miss Allen 
told a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA the other day. “My visit was 
intended only as a concert tour, but after 
I had given my recital in the National 
Theater in August, 1917, a number of 
the army women persuaded me to remain 
to conduct a vocal studio. A large class 
of pupils was immediately organized and 
was so successful that I found it advis- 
able to extend my visit to this year. Once 
each month my pupils gave a recital 
which was largely attended. One artist- 
pupil particularly, Mrs. Charles Gate- 
wood, wife of Col. Gatewood of Corozal, 
showed unmistakable talent and her re- 
cital was one of the artistic events of 
the season.” 

Miss Allen was engaged by the Pana- 
ma Weekly News during her stay in the 
zone, to contribute weekly articles on 
musical subjects. Her articles were con- 
cerned principally with vocal topics, al- 
though in one she set forth in detail the 
work undertaken and accomplished by 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 
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MAYOR HYLAN’S PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS COME TU END 


New York Military Band Appears in 
Prospect Park with Unprecedented 
Success—Mana-Zucca Soloist 


The final concert of Mayor Hylan’s 
series of People’s Concerts was given re- 
cently in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, by the 
New York Military Band, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor, with Mana-Zucca, 


soprane, and Ernest S. Williams, cornet- 
ist, as soloists. 

The audience was estimated at over 
40,000 and the police, by actual count, 
reckoned more than 1000 automobiles, 
making in all a record attendance even 
for an outdoor concert. 

The program was a comprehensive one, 
including numbers by Tchaikovsky, Wag- 
ner, Walter B. Rogers, formerly band- 
master of the Seventh Regiment, New 
York National Guard; Victor Herbert, 
Bach, Ziehrer and Lake. 

Miss Zucca was also represented as a 
composer by her song “If Flowers Could 
Speak,” which she sang herself, giving 
as encore another of her compositions, 
“IT Love You So,” which is dedicated to 
Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, 
and which was given for the first time in 
public. 

This was the first appearance of the 
band in Brooklyn and it was given an 
ovation. Each number on the program 
was applauded enthusiastically and nu- 
merous encores were demanded, Mr. 
Goldman being given a tremendous per- 
sonal reception. During the intermiss‘on 
Mr. Berolzheimer made a short address. 

The advisory board of Mayor Hylan’s 


ZORA R's | 


CANNON 


concerts tonsists of Mme. Frances Alda, 
Joseph Bonnet, David Bispham, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, Enrico Caruso, Walter 
Damrosch, Mischa Elman, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Rei- 
nald Werrenrath and Eugen Ysaye. 





MANY TACOMA CONCERTS 


Musical Events Center About Visit of 
the Fleet 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 16.—John W. 
Jones, Tacoma baritone, was soloist at 
the Eagles’ Convention concert, given at 
Silver Lake, Wash., on Aug. 24. 

Many musical programs were ar- 
ranged in honor of the sailors and officers 
of the visiting Pacific fleet at the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Clubhouse, Tacoma 
auditoriums and private homes. David 
P. Nason, leader of the Tacoma Theater 
orchestra, was in charge of the music 
for the week. Mme. Clara Brooks Brod- 
erick, late of San Diego, Cal., sang at 
several of the week’s entertainments, and 
was soloist on Sept. 7 at Trinity Church, 
giving excerpts from “The Creation.” 
Mme. Broder‘ck will take up work in 
Tacoma as director of a boys’ choir and 
chorus during the coming season. 

Mme. Eleanor Kerr, a teacher and con- 
cert singer of Tacoma and the North- 
west, left for the Eastern cities on Sept. 
16. She will fill several concert engage- 
ments while in the East. A. W. R. 





The first concert of the Humanitarian 
Cult season will be given at the Hippo- 
drome Sunday evening, Oct: 5, the soloist 
being Helene Kanders, soprano, who 
will be heard in her own recitals at 
Carnegie Hall, on Nov. 15 and Jan. 138. 
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Good Singing Demands Italian Articulation 
Josty-Hammond 











Provincial Spirit Paramount in 
New York Music, Says Maggie Teyt. 

















New York Vocal Teacher Ex- 
plains Why She Employs Ital- 
ian Language as Foundation 
of Vocal Training—Produces 
Freedom and Clearness of 


Sound, She Says 


DORN in Italy, of French parentage, 
Mme. Josty-Hammond, the New York 
vocal teacher, enjoyed from the begin- 
ning unusual advantages. Her success 
as a singing teacher is attributable, she 
says, to insistence upon a perfect enunci- 
ation of Italian vowels as a basis of 
correct tone production in any language. 
“In this day of vocal mutilation, where 
words are so often indistinguishable,” 
declared Mme. Josty-Hammond to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, “‘it 
is a real delight to enter a studio where 
every syllable is clear to the auditor. 
“In speaking or singing Italian articu 
lation is imperative. There is no possi- 
bility of slighting the vowels, as is so 
commonly done in other tongues, and 
this very largely accounts for the beau- 
tiful singing of the Italians. I, there- 
fore, employ ‘la lingua Italiana’ as the 
very foundation of singing, and this 
enunciation, properly applied, enables 
one to sing with equal effect in all 
languages and removes the strain and 
compression which so often destroy the 
color of the tone. It produces a clear- 
ness and freedom of sound that cannot 
otherwise be attained. One cannot 
question the virtue of the method, for 
unimpeded emission necessarily signifies 
an open throat, and flexible tongue. 
“The latter, operating upon a well- 
supported breath,” continued Mme. 
Josty-Hammond, “produces that warmth 
and penetration so peculiar in the Italian 
voices. There is no physiological dif- 
ference between the Latin and _ the 
American construction and the same 
laws apply to both. It is these laws 
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Mme. Josty-Hammond, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


that I apply to American singers and 
demonstrate convincingly their infalli- 
bility. My pupils are indeed standing 
proof of their efficacy, as was shown in 
the recital last spring at Carnegie Hall. 
There is in my studio no singing of 
arias by beginners. There is, first of 
all, a conquest of the underlying funda- 
mentals and then a _ gradual ascent 
through the intermediate stages. And 
it is truly surprising how quickly pupils 
reach their goal, for there is nothing to 
unlearn.”’ 

Mme. Josty-Hammond anticipates a 
busy teaching season and has reopened’ 
her studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building with a large enrollment 
of pup’ls. She plans to give several re- 
citals during the season. 


At the Strand Theater this week, 
Dorothy South is’ singing Elliott’s 
“Spring’s a Lovable Ladye.” 





AGGIE TEYTE, who has scored a 

triumph as Lady Mary in Mes- 
sager’s ‘“‘Monsieur Beaucaire” at Prin- 
cess Theater in London, will not sing 
the rdle when the piece is presented in 
New York this fall—her reason as told 
recently to the London correspondent of 
Variety being that no management in 
America could afford to pay her the 
salary she would demand to appear in 
New York in comic opera. 

“If Caruso himself were to sing in the 
Winter Garden in the regular bill for 
any length of time,” she explained, “it 
would finish him for all time as a grand 
opera singer—in the minds of the direc- 
tors and box holders of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

“Here in London,’ she went on, “it 
does not hurt my reputation in the least 
to be singing in ‘Monsieur Beaucaire.’ 
Covent Garden is as open to me as it 
ever was. It is quite possible I shall re- 
turn to grand opera there next season. 
It is the same in Paris—everywhere that 
narrow, ignorant prejudice and stupid- 
ity do not hold sway. But New York 
would hold up its hands in horror and 
shut the doors of the Metropolitan tight 
against me if I were to appear in comic 
opera there. The thought that flexibility 
is the surest proof of real art has not 
yet dawned on New York. As a matter 
of fact, my future includes my doing 
straight dramatic work. I have already 
an offer to play Ophelia—and I can 
hardly wait to do it. 

“So it is, I say, that no American 
management has enough money to pay 
me for appearing in America in ‘Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire’ or any other comic 
opera. Until the men in whose hands are 
grand opera and concert in America 
awake to the fact that even vaudeville 
is good experience for the artist who 
would sing ‘Madame Butterfly’ well— 
until they realize that nothing except 
grand opera is by no means sufficient 
training for a great grand opera singer, 
New York will continue to present itself 
to the rest of the world as hopelessly 
ignorant. 





“Even to sing grand opera in E 
in America is to cheapen oneself j 
eyes of the arbiters of America’ 
sical destiny and to make admissi 
the charmed circle of Metrop 
grand opera nearly if not quite j 
sible. Yet the stupidity of such ar 
tude must be apparent to the most « 
thinker. For one, I am keenly 
ested in the spread of grand ope 
English—for English speaking 
ences ‘La Boheme’ is no less delig 
and can find as beautiful express 
in whatever tongue the lyrics are 

“Last season’s venture sponsor 
Mr. Hinshaw at the Park Theate 
more to prove that there are audi 
for grand opera in English in New k 
than anything that has happened ye | 
am immensely interested in Mr. 
shaw’s ambition to make grand ope }; 
English occupy as permanent and ym» 
portant a place in America’s music | .y¢ 
as the Metropolitan does. And I } ve 
every reason to believe that soon or 
late the downright snobbishness 
stifles every attempt to do anyt 
worth while—outside the Metropolit: 
will be shown to be nothing less than 
snobbishness. 

“IT shall not return to America for 
the next two years. My work is cut out 
for me here. I plan to open a schoo! of 
singing in London and teach young gir's 
with promising voices all I learned fron 
my teacher, Jean De Rezke.” 





$50,000 Pledged at Jewish Fund Concert 


Muri Silba, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on Sept. 
17 for the benefit of the Jewish United 
Building Fund. Besides the sum real- 
ized by the concert, $50,000 was pledged 
toward the fund by the audience. 





GREENSBORO, S. C.—Mortimer Brown- 
ing, head of the piano department of the 
Greensboro College for Women and his 
wife, Pauline Abbott Browning, soprano, 
have returned after spending the sum- 
mer in special study at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore. 














MATZENAUER 


Triumphs in Opening of Her Concert Season 


‘‘Matzenauer Wins Artistic Triamph’’ 


“Voice, Technic and Personality Contribute to Rare Musical Treat’’ 


Buffalo Courier, Sept. 17, 1919. 

Buffalo’s musical season was formally opened at Elmwood Music Hall 
last evening, when the first of the Sidney Burton series of concerts took place 
with Mme. Matzenauer, distinguished contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, presenting the programme, with Emil Polak at the piano. 

Mme. Matzenauer was in splendid voice and gave of her best with glowing 
opulence of tone color. 

Her magnificent artistry, in which eloquence of vocal appeal and the 
delivery of the text are happily united, embellished every number. 

In four Grieg songs, delicate and lovely as miniatures, she painted each 
mood with delicate beauty and, recalled, sang “Annie Laurie,” which won 
another outburst of enthusiasm. 

In her French songs her elegance of diction and cultivation of style won 
further tributes and her rendition of the aria from “Samson et Delila” revealed 
her in the full glory of her histrionic powers, with lusciousness of tone and 
effective contrasts. 


‘‘Matzenauer’s Wonderful Voice Pleases Audience’’ 


Buffalo Courier, Sept. 17, 1919. 

Margaret Matzenauer has not sung in Buffalo since her appearance at a 
Philharmonic May festival, in which her marvelous work in a performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem is still fresh in memory. Last night’s concert was her 
first recital here. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s voice is a wonderful one, a great and appealing organ 
so finely schooled that it responds to the singer’s every command. So large 
is its range that the temptation to essay music written for soprano as well as 
contralto is great, but Mme. Matzenauer is now wisely content to keep within 


' limits of the opulent, gorgeous voice with which nature has endowed her, and 


to make her strongest appeal through the medium of her luscious, velvety con- 
tralto tones. In all of her songs, with their beautiful and colored delivery, 
directed by the most admirable vocal control and artistic intelligence, nothing 
impressed more deeply than the artist’s remarkable purity of diction, no matter 
what language she used. It was a merit which aroused constant admiration, 
as did her power to paint and shade every word of her songs. She goes far 
beyond mere vocalization and endows her lines with individuality and life. 
What tone pictures she drew in Grieg’s Summer Night and in that lovely song 
by Staub, L’Heure Delicieuse! Very beautiful, too, was her sustained phrase 
and bright warmth of tone in the Secchi Lungi dal Caro Bene. She amazed 
by the flexibility of her massive voice in the Veracini number, with trills and 
pearly runs like a veritable coloratura soprano. 
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Former Metropolitan Singers to Appear 
With Star Opera Company 


Most of the former German opera 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


| MAKES ANNUAL VISIT 
| TO LAKE CAREY, FA. pany and also several new American 
singers will appear with the Star Opera 


= Company which will begin a season of 
German opera at the Lexington Theater 
on Oct. 20. Mme. Margaret Ober-Arndt, 
Johannes Sembach, Herman Weil and 
Albert Reiss will appear at the opening 
performance. Elsa Foerster, soprano; 
Salvotore Solte, bass, and George Fern- 
ham Meader, tenor, will also be soloists. 
With the production of the “Nachtlager” 
several new American singers will be 
brought before the public, including 
Elsa Diemer of St. Louis, Teles Long- 
tin, George F. Meader, Oscar Hofmann, 
Salvatore Solte and Theodore Christ- 
mann. The regular season will begin 
with “Zar und Zimmermann,” by Lort- 
zing, on Oct. 21. 











Mme. Niessen-Stone Visiting Mme. 
Namara in the Catskills 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, the New York 


vocal instructor and mezzo-soprano, is 
visiting Mme. Namara at Haines Falls, 
in the Catskills. While there Mme. 
Stone is working with the gifted Ameri- 
can soprano to prepare her roles for her 
appearances with the New Orleans 
Opera Company and also her concert 
repertoire. 





W. Spencer Jones, of the Musical Bureau 
of Haensel & Jones, at Lake Carey, Pa. 





In this day of high-priced labor it 
would almost seem as if W. Spencer 
Jones, of the musical bureau of Haensel 
& Jones, had given up the business of 
managing artists for the more lucrative 
one of sawing wood. This, however, is 
| only one of his recreations during his 
" annual visit to Mr. and Mrs. W. D. How- 

arth in Lake Carey, Pa. The well-known 
manager may be seen on the left. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Harmon Stuart Swart 
has been engaged as organist of the First 
Reformed Church, to succeed Russell 
Carter, resigned. Mr. Swart is a pupil 
of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers. Florence Mc- 
Donough has resigned as contralto solo- 
ist of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church choir. 
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WEICESTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Announces the Re-opening of his 
Studios for the Season 1919-20 


| 862-863 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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BARITONE 
is singing 
THE COCK SHALL CROW 


By Charles S. Burnham 
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Mountain to Perpetuate Choir's Name 











VANSTON, ILL., Sept. 12.—The above picture of the John Charles Shaffer 
Choir of this city was snapped on the summit of Mount Harmony in Colorado, 
on the occasion of the dedication of that mountain to this group of singers. Mr. 
Shaffer, a long time guarantor of the Chicago Opera Association, a patron of the 
arts and a friend of musicians, has named this formidable mountain Ken-Caryl, on 
his 12,000-acre ranch near Littleton, Colo., in honor of these artists and friends, and 


in so doing is paying a tribute to the devotion of this group to their music. 


In the 


picture may be seen Charles X. Clark, Lucille Stevenson, Frederica Gerhardt Down- 


ing and Katherine Howard Ward. 





AUER NARROWLY ESCAPES 
IN LAKE GEORGE STORM 


Famous Teacher of Violinists and Toscha 
Seidel Have Disagreeable Yacht- 
ing Experience 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Sept. 21.—On 
Monday, Sept. 15, Leopold Auer and a 
party went for a trip on a private yacht 
on Lake George which almost ended in a 
tragedy. With the famous violin mas- 
ter were Mme. Bogutzka Stein, Toscha 
Seidel, his mother, Mme. Tatjana Seidel, 
his brother Wolodja, and the Norwegian 
violinist Maia Bang, who came to Amer- 
ica with Professor Auer and the Seidels 
to prepare pupils for him. The boat was 
manned by a captain and three sailors, 
the weather was warm and fair. Buta 
half hour after the party had come 
aboard a wind came up and the waves 
were soon dashing over the deck, so 
that the passengers were unable to keep 
their seats. Professor Auer was the 
hero of the occasion and tried to calm 
the three ladies in the party. The gale 
grew more violent and it was easily seen 
that there was danger ahead. 

Young Toscha Seidel proved himself 
a good sailor and assisted the captain 
throughout the storm. As the storm sub- 
sided several attempts were made to 
land, but they were unsuccessful. Fi- 
nally a landing was made at a bridge 
and the passengers, thoroughly drenched 
and also frightened, went ashore. The 
captain thanked Toscha Seidel for his 
assistance, declaring that he had never 
experienced such a_ storm on_ Lake 
George. 





Emery Musicales to Be Resumed in 
Quaker City 


Moritz Emery, Philadelphia pianist 
and coach, anticipates a crowded season 
of appearances for his Fifty Minute 
Musicales. These unique concerts, 
originated by Mr. Emery, were given at 
various intervals last season with 
marked success. Under the auspices of 
the University Extension. Society of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Emery will give a 
series this season. Engagements are 
scheduled for the Peddie Institute, Oct. 
25, West Chester Woman’s Club, Nov. 
17 and Vineland (N. J.) Women’s Club, 
Nov. 19. 


Miss Passmore, a Saenger Artist, Scores 
at Lockport Festival 


Malvena Passmore, the young colora- 
tura soprano from Oscar Saenger’s stu- 
dio, won a host of new admirers when 
she appeared at the Tuesday evening 
concert at the Lockport Festival on Sept. 
2. In songs by Turner-Maley, Mana- 
Zucca, Densmore, Cadman, Spross, Thay- 
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er and Crist she revealed marked skill 
as a singer of taste and vocal charm, 
and was cordially applauded by the big 
audience. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—Vic Baer, young 
factory employee who has a remarkable 
tenor voice, is to be sent to New York 
City for training under a master vocal 
teacher, by the people of Hutchinson. 
Under the auspices of the associated 
music clubs and organizations of the city 
a benefit concert will be given in Con- 
vention hall the night of Oct. 3 for Baer, 
who is a Hutchinson boy. 





THE 
NEW YORK 
ORATORLO SOC. 


has engaged 


FRED PATTON 


“MESSIAH” 
DEC. 30th 
with 
Frieda Hempel 
Emma Roberts 
and 
Morgan Kingston 


Excl. Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 
New York 
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Specializing in Tone 
Placement and Coaching 


Studio: 71 Riverside Drive 


Address: M. De Planches, Secy. 
’*Phone, 4060 Audubon 


HERBERT J. 


BRAHAM 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone Prospect 5593 
From the Foundation of this Great Art to the 
Attainment of Competent Professionalism for 
Talented Voices 
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KUBELIK TO VISIT 
U. S. NEXT SPRING 


Ottokar Bartik Arranges to Bring 
Noted Violinist and Bohe- 
mian Quartet 


Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who re- 
cently returned from Europe, where he 
visited Czecho-Slovakia, France and 
England, announces that he has a writ- 
ten agreement with Jan Kubelik, the 
noted Bohemian violinist, to bring this 
artist to America next spring for an ex- 


tended concert tour. Record of Kube- 
lik’s intention-to visit America was made 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The contract was arranged at the 
country estate of Mr. Kubelik at Bytcica 
near Zilina in Slovakia last month. On 
this estate Mr. Kubelik has resided for 
more than a year with his wife and nine 
children. During the war Mr. Kubelik 
has been busy composing, in particular 
having recently completed a new con- 
certo for the violin, which he will in- 
troduce to America next year in addi- 
tion to many shorter compositions. 

A novel feature of Mr. Kubelik’s re- 
turn will be the fact that he will bring 
his own conductor and compatriot, Os- 
car Nedbal, for four years conductor of 
the new Philharmonic orchestra of Vien- 
na and a celebrated composer of light 
operas and ballets. Mr. Nedbal w'll con- 
duct the initial performance of Mr. Ku- 
belik’s new concerto. 

Following its success at the Czecho- 
Slovakian Festival at London last 
spring, Mr. Bartik has also arranged to 
present the Bohemian String Quartet to 
the American musical public, the début 
of this organization being planned for 
the fall of 1920. This celebrated orga- 
nization was founded a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by Oscar Nedbal, Prof. Jan 
Vihan, Victor Berger and Josef Suk, 
composer and son-in-law of Anton Dvor- 
ak. Of this Quartet only Suk remains, 
the other members being Karel Hoffman, 
Josef Herold and Ladislav Zelenka. This 
organization has continent-wide fame 
and its members have been decorated by 
practically every European government. 
The forthcoming tour will be its first 
visit to the United States. 

Mr. Bartik also brought with him the 
scores of “Polsky Jid” (the Polish Jew), 
a grand opera by Karel Weis, the 
Czecho-Slovakian composer, which has 
had a sensational success in the musical 
centers of Europe. 

By arrangement with Mr. Bartik the 
American ,tours of Kubelik and the Bo- 
hemian String Quartet will be under 
the management of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. 


SEEKS BALM FOR FEELINGS 


Plaintiff in Suit Against Chicago Opera 
Alleges Assault and Humiliation 


During a performance of “Pelléas and 
Mélisande” by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation at the Lexington Theater, New 
York, on Feb. 27 last, F. E. Bernstein 
occupied an orchestra chair. In order to 
make sure that there was no mistake, 
the head usher asked Mr. Bernstein if 
he had a coupon for that same chair. 
After that, opinions differ as to what 
exactly did happen. Mr. Bernstein is 
alleged to have approached the usher in 
the foyer during an entr’-act, used abus- 
ive language and when the house officer 
came to see what the trouble was, Mr. 
Bernstein is alleged to have struck him. 

“Insulting and indecent language,” 
said the opera company. “I was as- 
saulted and humiliated,” said Mr. Bern- 
stein, who demanded $10,000 damages. 
The company set up a counter claim 
asking $20,000 because of the “‘unseemly 
conduct of the plaintiff” and loss of pat- 
ronage because of it. So far, however, 
no decision has been made in the matter 
and on Sept. 15 no representative of 
the opera company had been haled to 
court. 














Russian Symphony to Play in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio 


Bookings made this month by 
Daniel Mayer for the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra include an engagement 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, on-Oct. 26, and others 
in M. E. Morgan’s course in Fairmont, 
W. Va., on Oct. 23, and with the Univer- 
sity Club of Uniontown, Pa., on Oct. 24. 





HUTCHINSON, KAN.—Milton Mose, who 
was formerly a cornetist in the Municipal 
Band here, has gone to Pasadena, Cal., 
to have charge of the university band. 











Reappears in Paris After a Three 
Years’ Exile From Western Europe 


Russian Prima Donna Stirs Public and Press 
of French Cities to Enthusiastic Acclamation 


MIHAILA LLU 


Mme. Lipkovska’s Initial Appearance as Gilda in ‘‘Rigoletto’’ 
at the Paris Grand Opera Induced the “Figaro” to Write: 


“Last night’s performance of ‘Rigoletto’ gave Mme. 
Lipkovska, who, in this work of Verdi made her re- 
appearance on the stage of our National Theatre, the 
opportunity to record a magnificent success. 


“Before the war, the public had the good fortune to be 
able to applaud this great artist. But it would seem that 
her talent has never asserted itself so potently as in the 
rote of Gilda, which she interpreted yesterday with con- 
summate art. The purity of her voice, with all its 
crystalline sonority and. suppleness; the dramatic per- 
fection of her impersonation simply charmed the auditors, 
who did not stint with their bravos. 


“In the second act, Mme. Lydia Lipkovska, in response 
to the enthusiastic applause accompanying her exit, was 
obliged to reappear twice on the scene and bow her 
acknowledgment. 


“In the third act she was induced to concede to public 
tokens of admiration and repeat her duet with Rigoletto, 
but she completely conquered her audience in concluding 
her role in conformity with the original score. It is only 
the greatest singers who can afford to adhere exactly to 
the acutely accentuated notes in the key of E natural. 
At the fall of the curtain, there was a long ovation for 
the charming artist, who manifestly was deeply touched 
by such a fervent reception.” 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, Sept. 20, 1919. 


TA.O MONTEMEZZI, the composer 
] of “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” has been 
invited by General Director Campanini 
to vi it Chicago and supervise the pro- 
duction of his latest opera “La Nave”, 


which will be one of the novelties next 

at the Chicago Opera. Monte- 
mezzi has chosen the text of the D’An- 
nunzio poem for his opera libretto, and 
his visit in this city will add special 
prillisnee to the season. 

Just before the regular season of mu- 
sical activities opens, there is an unusual 
dearth in musical concerts and recitals 
and this week the only concerts of even 
a semmi-public character, have been two 
ensemble recitals by the Zimro Ensemble, 
a group of six Russian-Jewish musicians, 
who have come to America from Petro- 
grad, and who advance in their programs 
Jewish folk songs and dances. 

The ensemble is a string quartet to 
which is added a clarinet and piano, and 
the musie for the ensemble and for the 
solo instruments is arranged by S. Belli- 
son, the clarinetist, who has considerable 
talent for contrapuntal science. 

The music is for the most part plain- 
tive and in the minor modes, and has the 
Oriental style of phrase and melody. Oc- 
casionally there are some difficult in- 
volved rhythms, which the players ne- 
gotiate successfully. The violinist, G. 
Mistechkin; the pianist, L. Berdichevsky, 
and the clarinetist, Mr. Bellison, are 
good artists technically and musically 
considered, and the music which was 
given in honor of the Zionist convention 
held here last week at the Auditorium 
elicited much applause from the audi- 
ence which invariably packed the large 
hall. 

The artists played a program of Rus- 
sian music exclusivelv, both Sunday af- 
ternoon and Wednesday evening, Judge 
Louis Brandeis of the Supreme Court 
of the United States being one of the 
interested listeners. 

The preliminary tour of the Chicago 
Opera Association this year, which will 
begin Oct. 18 at Milwaukee, will take 
up the usual three weeks, and nine cities 
will be visited during that time, includ- 
ing besides Milwaukee, Little Rock, Kan- 
sas Citv. St. Paul, Peoria, Omaha, Okla- 
ha City, Fort Wayne and Houston. 

Edouard Cotreuil, French basso, is the 
latest acquisition to the list of new ar- 
tists engaged for the coming opera sea- 
son by Campanini for Chicago. He has 
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Montemezzi Will Come to Chicago 
to Supervise Production of “La Nave’ 


Campanini Invites Italian Composer to Conduct His Work Based on D’Annunzio Poem—Zimro 
Ensemble Presents Two Recitals of Jewish Music—Plans of Chicago Association—Sixty 


Scholarships Awarded by Chicago Musical College 


sung in the leading opera houses of 
Europe and has a varied and extensive 
repertory. John O’Sullivan, the Irish- 
French tenor, who was a valuable mem- 
ber of the company last season, has been 
re-engaged for a series of “‘guest’’ per- 
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Blanche Consolvo, Mezzo-contralto, Who 
Has Been Meeting with Much Success 
Since Her Début Last Spring at the 
Norfolk Music Festival 


formances for the coming year by Direc- 
tor Campanini. He will be heard in a 
song recital at Orchestra Hall during 
Thanksgiving week. 

Maestro Campanini sailed from Genoa, 
Italy, last Thursday on the Dante Al- 
lighieri for this country and is due here 
about Oct. 1. With him are Rosa 
Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Alessandro 
Dolei and Teofilo de Angelis, one of the 
new conductors. 

Constantin Nicolay and Virgilio Laz- 
zari, two of the bassos of the company, 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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JOSE MARDONES 


The Eminent Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company Creates Sensation 
in Spain 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“The possessor of a voice of rich, resonant power and remark- 


“He has a firmness of voice, a depth and richness of tone that 
have mad _ hs singing the most splendid part of the opera.” 


“His was a perfect bass voice great in range, true and fine in 
tone nd full of color that expressed all melody of the music.’ 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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have arrived in Chicago and are ready 
for the coming opera engagement. They 
are the first of the artists to arrive in 
the city. Virgilio Lazzari has just re- 
turned from a very successful opnera sea- 
son in Mexico City. While there, dur- 
ing an engagement of eight weeks, he 
sang in eighteen different Italian operas, 
and in many of these made individual 
successes. He will be one of the leading 
artists when the company goes on its 
preliminary tour, and will take the usual 
roles during the winter. While in Mex- 
ico, Signor Lazzari, Maestro Baradini, 
conductor, and Madame _ Bensanzoni, 
mezzi-soprano, gave a concert for the 
benefit of the milk fund for the babies of 
Italy, which netted more than $3000. 

Cooper Lawley, tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist by the Elgin, Ill., Sunday 
Evening Club. He is one of the artist- 
students from the classes of Liela A. 
Breed, whose work is being recognized 
throughout the Middle West. 

Rudolph Reuter, the distinruished 
American vianist, who has just returned 
from the East, where he snent two weeks 
at Atlantic City. two weeks in the Cats- 
kill Mountains and some time in New 
York City, has returned to Chicaro and 
resumed his vost at the Chicav) Musical 
College. While in New York, Mr. 
Reuter made a number of records for the 
Duo-Art Company, which will soon be 
ready for the vublic. Mr. Reuter has 
placed his concerts and recitals under the 
management of Messrs. Haensel and 
Jones, and will open his season with a 
concert at Lindsborg, Kan., on Oct. 20. 
He has been booked for concerts and 
recitals in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago, besides many other cities, and his 
New York recital at AXZol‘'an Hall takes 
place Oct. 31. »Among the new American 
compositions on his prorvrams will be a 
sonata by Charles T. Griffes, and works 
by Marion Bauer and Felix Borowski. 
Appearances in New York with the 
Stadium Orchestra under Arnold Volpe, 
Aug. 19, and in recital at Nyack, N. Y., 
earned for him much praise. 

Louis Victor Saar, the distinguished 
musician, teacher and composer, has re- 
turned to Chicago, after an interesting 
summer tour. Mr. Saar conducted a 
normal class at Portland, Ore., from July 
28 to Aug. 18, and then toured through 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. After touring 
for two weeks through the Canadian 
Rockies, he returned to Chicago, Sept. 1. 


Award Free Scholarships 


Sixty free scholarships were competed 
for and awarded in the Chicago Musical 
College last week. The Alfred M. Sny- 
dacker scholarship was won by Jane 
Anderson. So greatly was Mr. Snv- 
dacker impressed with the talent dis- 
closed by the applicants for scholarships 
in the vocal department that he offered 
a special scholarship in the vocal as well 
as in the piano devartment. In the for- 
mer, the award was given to Solidad 
Rindon, of Mereda, Mexico. The Bosley 
vocal scholarship was won by Irene 
Dunne, of Madison, Ind. 

An important engagement for its 
faculty is announced by the Chicago 
Musical College. Clarence Eddy, who 
was one of the guest teachers during the 
summer term and whose lesson periods 
were entirely filled with students of the 
organ from all parts of the country, has 
been added to tne regular faculty of the 
Institution. One of the most renowned 
of American masters of the organ, Mr. 
Eddy, will undoubtedly exercise a great 
influence upon the development of organ 
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Grant Hadley, Baritone, Who Has Been 
Singing at the All-American Exposition 
in the Coliseum, Chicago 


playing in the Middle West by his work 
in the Chicago Musical College. 

The weekly concerts of the Chicago 
Musical College will open in Ziegfeld 
Theater on Sept. 27. The concerts will 
continue weekly until the end of the 
summer session, Aug. 7. Felix Borow- 
ski, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, will begin his series of lectures 
on the History of Music on Sept. af . 


Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Draw 
Large Audiences on Tour 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, continue to score success on 
their extended tour. In their appear- 
ances through Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas they were cordially received by 
audiences of from 1000 to 1500 persons. 
Future dates through Indiana include 
Wabash Sept. 29, Kokomo Sept. 30, La- 
fayette Oct. 1, Tipton Oct. 2, Rushville 
Oct. 3, Frankfort Oct. 6, New Albany 
Oct. 7, Huntingburg Oct. 8, Jasper Oct. 
9, Paoli Oct. 10, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12; 
Evansville, Ind., Oct. 13; Lawrence Oct. 
14; Mount Carmel, Ill., Oct. 15; Terre 
Haute, Ind., Oct. 16; Walton, Ill., Oct. 
17; Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 19; Danville, 
Ill., Oct. 20; Newman, IIl., Oct. 21; 
Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 22; Decatur, IIL, 
Oct. 23, and Hookeston, IIl., Oct. 24. 


Splendid as the booking 


is for 


ORNSTEIN 


a few more dates are 
available— 


For the East and Middle- 
West during the first two 
weeks of November and the 
first three weeks of December. 


For the Middle-West and 
North-West during the last 
three weeks of January. 


For the South, Texas, 
Oklahoma, etc., during 


March. 


For Middle-West, the 
East and South during 
April and May. 
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M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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“THE FALTERING DUSK,” ‘‘Heart’s Devo- 
tion.”” By A. Walter Kramer. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


In these two new songs Mr. Kramer 
again shows that intimate understanding 
for the inner meaning of the poems set 
which is notable even at a time when 
the sense of unity of text and tone is so 
highly developed. Both songs are di- 
rect: they make an immediate and pow- 
erful appeal. Both are singularly de- 
void of pose, of unmeaning artifice or 
elaboration. And it is this clean-cut 
virility, this dependence on a noble melo- 
dic line, a rich yet never overloaded har- 
monic context, an emotional truth that 
speaks for itself, that gives them much 
of their distinction and beauty. ‘The 
Faltering Dusk,” to Louis Untermeyer’s 
poem, is exquisite. The dramatic impli- 
cations of the text, a whole moving hu- 
man story in a few stanzas, have been 
gathered up in the music with an in- 
sight, a restraint and an artistry that 
cannot be gainsaid. The song is effec- 
tive, gripping, to a marked degree. It 
is published for high and low voice. 
In “Heart’s Devotion” Shelley’s lines 
call for the simpler, ardently direct mel- 
ody which the composer has found for 
them, one that moves with fine sweep to 
a good climax. It is ascribed to Alice 
Louise Mertens, and is published for low 
and “very low” voice, the latter edition 
in D, the original key. 

* ok ok 
“SOMEWHERE.” By Charles Marshall. 

“Just One Thought of You.’’ By Ernest 

Hurman. ‘To Celia.” By E, Markham 

Lee. (London: Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


From time to time some one sets “Some- 
where,” Marie Beatrice Gannon’s little 
poem of sentiment, but somehow, at least 
so it seems to us, without quite hitting 
it off as Oley Speaks has done. This very 
taking, melodious setting by Charles 
Marshall is a case in point. It is attrac- 
tive, but misses the lilt, the unsought 
grace, that makes Speaks’s “To You” 
convey the impression that it.is the one 
and only song version of the lyric in 
question. Mr. Marshall’s song appears 
for high, medium and low voice.  Er- 
nest Hurman’s “Just One Thought of 
You” is a bonne bouche of English bal- 
lad melody, excellent of its kind—a kind 
that everyone, including our recital sing- 
ers, favors nowadays. From_ these 
sweetly lesser songs we turn with real 
pleasure to E. Markham Lee’s “To 
Celia,” a two-part song, in canon, for 
equal voices, and a genuinely grateful, 
truly musical setting of rare old Ben 
Jonson’s “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes.” Both in text and tone we have 
real, honest feeling here, not drawing- 
room sentiment. 

* * * 


IMPROVISATION AND MELODY, “Lights 
and Shadows.” By Arthur L. Brown. 
“Dance of the Débutantes.’’ By Otto Lan- 
gey. ‘“‘Danse de la Renaissance.’”’ By Ed- 
ward Horsman. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


On the title-pages of piano music “the 
drawing-room,” the good old eighteenth 
century “drawing room,” still remains 
as the traditional name for the place 
in which your piano happens to be 
placed. But it has an inner significance 
also: “drawing-room” pieces are by some 
unwritten law such as are not too dif- 
ficult for the average pianist to play; 
they are, or are supposed to be, engag- 
ing and attractive without placing too 
great a strain upon the technique of the 
performer. The numbers of the :.bove 
group are all drawing-room pieces. Ar- 
thur L. Brown’s Improvisation and Mel- 
ody is, as it should be, engaging. 
There is something pleasantly remin- 
iscent about his theme, but it is nicely 
developed and three cadenza passages 
which occur are not hard to play. 
“Lights and Shadows” is a dainty bit of 
melody, less ornate than its companion 
and unimportantly pretty. Otto Langey’s 
“Dance of the Debutantes” is a piquant 
Allegretto with plenty of staccato effect. 
The débutantes are evidently not Amer- 
ican—there is none of the “jazz’’? which 
modern coming-out dances must contain 
—but the music of Mr. Langey’s ballet- 
caprice is pleasing enough, and no 
doubt even more effective for orchestra 
than for piano. As might be expected, 


the late Edward Horsman’s “Danse de 
la Renaissance” is the most interesting 
musically of the numbers instanced. It 
is beautifully worked out, the antique 
flavor so well established that it almost 


might be taken for a new edition of some 
older Italian original, and with enough 
of sane, healthy dissonance to supply 
vigor and character. The short trio on 
Page 6 which precedes the closing section 
is quite charming. Amid this group of 
good drawing-room pieces the “Danse de 
la Renaissance” stands out prominently 
because of its quality. 
* * #£ 
“AMERICA, OUR COUNTRY,” “Come Boys, 
and Fight for Your Country.” By Louis 
Oesterle. (New York: Edward Schuberth 
& Co.) 


With a once large-looming fourteen 
points reduced to pin points or, rather, 
vanishing in horizons of low visibility, 
Louis Oesterle’s battle hymn “America, 
Our Country,” and his battle song 
“Come Boys and Fight for Your Coun- 
try,” for medium voice or unison chorus, 
may find a direct application before long. 
Both numbers are excellent of their kind. 
They are fresh and unlabored, sing well, 
have the broad simple melodic lines that 
the patriotic song demands, and show 
a noticeable sincerity of mood and feel- 
ing. The battle song, “Come Boys, and 
Fight for Your Country,” in particular 
has a fine swing and should make an 
ideal marching chorus. 

* * * 
“ECCE SACERDOS MAGNUS.” By Elmer 

Andrew Steffen. (Boston: Boston Music 

Co.) 


Set for chorus of mixed voices (there 
is also an edition for men’s chorus) this 
is the composer’s first contribution, a 
worthy and musically attractive one, to 
the literature of the ritual music of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Steffens 
has already published some _ secular 
songs of merit and this chorus—very 
singable and thoroughly devotional in 
spirit—represents a new departure. It 
is inscribed to the Right Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, D.D., Bishop of Indianapolis. 

* ok aK 
"LE PETITE MARQUISE,” ‘‘Chansonette,’’ 

““Rondino,”’ ‘‘Deuxiéme Valse Chromatique,” 

“Valsette,’”’ ‘Valse Scherzando.’’ By Bjarne 

Rolseth. (New York: J. F. Schroeder.) 


This little group of piano pieces is 
worthy and not unattractive teaching 
material for medium grade. The num- 
bers are tuneful and tinkle along pleas- 
ingly; and in the “Deuxiéme Valse Chro- 
matique” there is a familiar echo of 
Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Waltz. 

* * * 
“TOCCATA AND ALLEGRO RISOLUTO.” 

By René L. Becker. (Boston: Boston 

Music Co.) 


In this ambitious Toccata for organ, 
inscribed to a fellow organist Daniel 
R. Philippi, Mr. Becker has chosen the 
Gregorian theme of the Benedicamus 
Domino for development, in a form which 
permits of a particularly brilliant work- 
ing out on the manuals. It is a musi- 
cianly and effective number, an Allegro 
animato, and has a swing and vigor not 
unworthy of Widor himself. While the 
Toccata and the Allegro risoluto be- 
long together musically, Mr. Becker has 
availed himself of the fact that the lat- 
ter, being a separate movement, might 
be separately inscribed. It has accord- 
ingly been dedicated to Albert Riemen- 
schneider, and is very worth while. A 
robust first section with marked the- 
matic content, a graceful Meno Uosso 
melody, a reversion to the first theme 
and a concluding Maestoso alla Chorale 
supply contrast and effect in movement. 
Both numbers are worthy of a place on 
the recital program. 

*K * ok 
“LO, THIS IS OUR GOD."’ By Bruno Huhn. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


A sacred song by Bruno Huhn is usu- 
ally worth while, and “Lo, This Is Our 
God” marks no exception to this general 
rule. There is a proper devotional spirit 
that yet does not deny suave melodic 
charm, and the dramatic feeling of the 
text is well expressed. It is actually a 
sacred song, and not an English ballad 
melody to which sacred words seem to 
have been fitted as an afterthought. The 
number has been issued for high and 
for low voice. 

6 * Bs 
“LOVE FOR AYE.” By Emile Foss Chris- 
tiani. (St. Louis: Kunkel Bros.) a, 


This is a pleasing song of simple 
melodie contour for high voice, dedicated 
to John McCormack, with the “heart- 
song” type of text which a melody of its 
kind seems to demand. 


“LOVE’S SUNSET.” By Thomas J. Hoge. 
“The Night Is Full of Stars, Dear.’’ By 
Robert H. Brennen. (Pittsburgh: T. Mc- 
Teer Furse.) 


That the song of simple sentiment is 
still cherished is proved by the appear- 
ance of pleasing and unpretentious mel- 
odies such as “Love’s Sunset,’ which 
voices a direct appeal. In his refrain 
Mr. Hoge has introduced a reminiscence 
of “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs.” Like 
its companion, “The Night Is Full of 
Stars, Dear,” sings melodiously and with 
simple sincerity of love, and Mr. Bren- 
nen has also found a melody worthy of 
the lyric by Warren Ariail which he has 
set. Both songs are published for high, 
for medium and for low voice. 


* * * 


THREE WINTER SCENES. ByA.W. Binder. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Even easy teaching pieces for piano 
for second grade sometimes voice an ap- 
peal quite foreign to musical interest. 
There are days in a New York summer 
when such titles as “Winter Frolic”’—no, 
not “A Fireside Tale”’—and “The Snow! 
It Dances” irresistibly make a claim on 
the reviewer’s attention. Aside from a 
seasonable prejudice against its title 
there is no fault to be found with “A 
Fireside Tale.” The two other numbers 
are well-written teaching pieces, as jolly 
as a jig, and “The Snow” really effec- 
tive beyond its limitations. 


* * 


“TWILIGHT,” ‘Psyche,’ ‘‘Merry Dance,” 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp.’”’ By Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“Third Grade Pieces,” that is, pieces 
of medium difficulty, is the composer’s 
technical label for these pleasing piano 
numbers. They are light, pleasing, well 
written, and calculated to do justice to 
their implied instructive purpose. And 
like all music of this general type, they 
have a definite mission in the teaching 
field. 


ok * oo 


“BIRDS.” By Maud Gilson. ‘Six Little 
Pieces.”’ By Cynthia C. Cox. “Six 
Sketches (Primary);” “Six Sketches (Ele- 
mentary).” By Charities Villiers Stanford. 
“Six Studies.’ By H. W. Chuter. Pol- 
onaise in D. By Felix Swinstead. (Lon- 
den: Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


From across the water come five books 
of piano music, which in each case con- 
tain half-a-dozen pieces by a single com- 
poser. All are educational collections 
of easy teaching pieces, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Chuter’s studies. Miss Gil- 
son’s “Birds” in an album aviary with 
sumptuous crimson paper covers offers a 
“Blackbird,” “Thrush,” “Cuckoo,” “Spar- 
row,” “Canary” and “Goldfinch,” a happy 
family of nice little one-and-two-page 
bird miniatures, with as much in the way 
of programmatic touches as the limits 
of Grades One and Two allow. It is sub- 
titled “‘an easy piano suite.” The “S'x 
Little Pieces” by Miss Cox are clever 
for music so simple—Grade Two—and in 
No. 4, “The Wooden Doll Tries to 
Dance,” there is real musical humor. 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, the com- 
poser of operas, symphonic poems, etc., 
a master of the larger forms, has not dis- 
dained to do his bts for the children. 
His “Six Sketches” qualified as “pri- 
mary” introduce a “Gavotte,” “Scherzo,” 
“Minuet,” “Morris Dance,” “Lullaby” 
and “Hunt On the Hobby Horse” to little 
players. They are attractive of their 
kind, of course, but one cannot recognize 
the composer of the “Irish Symphony,” 
for orchestra, or the oratorio “The Three 
Holy Children” in these children’s piano 
pieces for Second Grade. The second 
“Six Sketches (Elementary)” approach 
the Third Grade in difficulty and hence 
are more interesting musically. The 
opening “Bourrée” seems to be based on 
the theme of Bach’s great G Minor 
Fugue, though Sir Charles has failed to 
give his fellow composer of oratorios 
credit for the fact; probably an over- 
sight! “The Doll’s Minuet,” the “Ga- 
votte,” “The Bogey-Man,” “The Golli- 
wog Dance”’—a golliwog no ways near 
as sophisticated as Debussy’s—and the 
“Hop-Jig,” in rondo form, are all that 
can be asked for musically within their 
limits. Mr. Chuter’s “Six Studies” are 
melodious, intended to further finger 
facility and phrasing in passage work 
and well worth the teacher’s whilg, In 
the Polonaise in D by Felix Swinstead 
we have a composition not written from 
the instructive angle. It is a really bril- 
liant and effectively written show piece, 
full-toned and stately, with the swinging 
rhythms of.its dance-form, and ending 
with a good climax. It is ascribed to 
Percy Waller. It might be said, in pass- 
ing, that all this English music is very 
clearly printed and handsomely put 
forth. 


“ADORATION,” “If | Should Tell y; 5) 
vidicessi . . . ). By Emilio a 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Roxas’s “Adoration” is t} 
pretentious of these two new 
from his pen. It is one of th 
melodic conceptions whose tunefy 
almost seems a bit too full-flavo: | , 
insistent to be altogether con, .);,. 
The words are by Carmela ( .«,,- 
Gatti, and the song is issued f. };, 
and low voice. “If I Should Tel) y,.°:; 
to a poem by Calvi Pliani, trans] ; 
Sigmund Spaeth, is a light, ca <s;,° 
little ballad for high voice, that 4. 
good bit of improvisational cha 
graceful movement to commend it 

ok * oK 
“LADDIE MINE.” By Lily Str lang 
“Dream Children.’’ By Charles | rter 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


All 


In “Laddie Mine” the compose ha, 
produced a song of very genuine © jar, 
one that is more than merely gr: -efy) 
There is a very strong personal jal. 
ity, an evident sincerity and trv }; jy 
this music, in this clear, spont: coy. 
melody that convinces one of th fay 
that it is a true reaction to a rea eno. 
tion. There are delicate touches, in 
the harmonization that bring this fee). 
ing to the fore. In a word, it my }y 
commended because its charm is -eny. 
ine; unconstrained, not studied; na ural, 
not built-up. ‘“Laddie Mine” is pub) shed 
for high and medium voice. Mr. | ‘wer. 
ter’s “Dream Children,” too, impresses 
us as being sincere. It gives less of 
that feeling that some of his songs 
call forth—that he has merely squeezed 
the honeycomb of lush melody and 
allowed the saccharine drops to fal! 
in the shape of notes on his music paper, 
“Dream Children” in a quiet, gracefully 
engaging way seems to disengage 4 
breath of true and tender inspiration, 
and in it one cannot help but think that 
its composer has created a truly lovable 
little song. “Dream Children” is issued 
for high and for medium voice. 

* * * ‘ 
“FOLK-TUNE STUDIES” (Book 2). By 
Ernest Austin. (London: J. H. Larway.) 


Three delightful English children, ar- 
tistically drawn, shrinking in mock ter- 
ror from a little woolly lamb on rollers, 
decorate the blue cover of Mr. Austin’s 
second book of “Folk-Tune Studies” for 
the piano. And a most interesting set 
of studies they are. Of the eleven 
studies, twelve if we include the theme 
study on that old nursery tune “Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep,” none go beyond the 
limits of the Second Grade in difficulty: 
Yet within these limits what a wealth 
of invention, what a variety of interest 
they display! In _ studies eight and 
twelve, for instance, we have ingenious 
contrapuntal treatment of the air; in 
study eleven, melody and accompaniment 
appear in triplets; in study ten the tun 
is syncopated. There are other lessons 
besides that of clean and neat playing 
of simple scale passages and accompani- 
ment figures to be gleaned from this lit 
tle book—lessons in taste, in expression. 
in appreciation of the varied beauty pos- 
sible in the simple presentation of @ 
simple thematic idea. - And we feel con- 
vinced that there will be found teachers 
who are able to appreciate the value 0! 


material of this kind. 
x * * 


“LOVE MESSAGES.” By Rudolf Frim! 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Occasionally Rudolf Frim] interrupts 
the concoction of such pieces de resist: 
ance of musical comedy as “Sometime 
or “Gloriana” in order to hand to tie 
public a little piano ragout—or sha! 
we say, to borrow from Percy Grange! 
in this instance, a “five-some”—of p1an- 
istic pastry like “Love Messages.’ M". 
Friml, like Janus and a certain augus! 
modern contemporary who toys with te 
fate of nations, faces in two directions 
at once. While looking at the pon) 
ballet he is at the same time regardin¢ 
its opposite pole, the serious pian? 
teacher. He does well by both. [he 
teacher in particular should be grate!" 
to him. For these five short mood Pp 
tures of medium difficulty, “Do You Ke- 
member?” “Hoping,” ‘“Fascina‘cd, 
“Affectionately” and “Overjoyed,’” °°" 
those same qualities of ingrati:(ins 
melodic charm and tuneful themati: ! 
vention that make the songs from 
composer’s Broadway comedies so at ra“ 
tive and musically easy to digest. 
the same time they are absolutely )'4" 
istic and valid for purposes of ins 'U° 
tion, and aside from the more fan ‘fu: 
“love messages” which they are *Ul” 
posed to convey according to title, °° 
those of taste and expression in 1: ‘¢™ 
pretation to the student or amateur \"" 
plays them. For Mr. Friml wrote nu’ 
charming piano music before his “! |" 
fly” fluttered out on the Great W2" 
Way!!! F. HN. 
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“VORENZO FINISHES 
A BUSY SUMMER 
TEACHING SEASON 
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Paul Morenzo, Gifted Tenor 


Paul Morenzo, the tenor, finished a 
busy Summer teaching season late in 
August and has been spending a few 
days of vacation at Jersey coast resorts. 
The photograph shows Mr. Morenzo with 
two of his artist-pupils, Athens Buckley 
and Mme. Babayan. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE’S PLANS 








Schmitz to Inaugurate Master Classes— 
Klibansky and Spiering Teach 


The season’s announcement by the 
American Institute of Applied Music 
holds promise of a number of interest- 
ing novelties. The middle of October a 
set of seven master classes for pianists 
will be inaugurated by E. Robert Schmitz 
of Paris, whose American début a year 
ago created such a favorable impression. 
Mr. Schmitz, in some recital classes at 
the Institute last spring, demonstrated 
his exceptional possibilities as a teacher. 
In the coming course the actual contact 
of master with student will be the chief 
feature. The series will be open to the 
general public and because of the earli- 


?, 
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ness of the dates a greater number of 
musicians will be able to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Mr. Schmitz’s 
friendship and collaboration with De- 
bussy, Saint-Saéns, d’Indy, Dukas, Wi- 
dor and many other musicians make his 
work of special value, as does his wide 
experience as a conductor. The general 
lecture course to be given th’'s winter at 
the school provides an unusual array of 
talent, whose discourses and perform- 
ances cover the greater portion of mu- 
sical history. Walter Spry, the Chicago 
pianist, is booked to give his popular 
lecture-recital, “Composers I Have 
Known,” in January. One of the re- 
quired classes for graduation in any 
department is the psychology course, 
which th's year will be conducted by 
Lotta Van Buren. Eloise Close has been 
appointed as assistant lecturer in peda- 
gogy. Sergei Klibansky is at work de- 
vising new schemes for the vocal work. 
Already his booking for new students 
cutnumber his other crowded seasons. 
Theodore Spiering, who has _ recently 
published a group of piano works, is to 
appear again on the concert platform. 
He had a reun‘on of artist-students at 
the close of the past season and their 
playing was a tribute to his violin 
method. 


Install Big Organ in New York Theater 


The work of installing the organ at 
the big Capitol Theater, New York, is 
under way. Managing Director Edward 
Bowes has announced the engagement 
of Ernest F. Jores as organist and 
Robert Berentson as assistant. Both 
will be heard with Pryor’s Band and also 
as soloists. The Capitol organ is so 
large in size that it is being delivered in 
instalments of car load lots, with deliv- 
eries in sight for some time to come. 
The builders were given a free hand in 
creating the best possible instrument for 
the purposes of a picture theater and the 
appropriation originally made has been 
more than doubled, with the result that 
the completed organ will represent a 
fortune. It is estimated that this organ 
will equal in volume and tone color an 
orchestra of 200 pieces. 








Carolyn A. Alchin to Spend a Few 
Months in San Francisco 


Carolyn A. Alchin, the Los Angeles 
teacher of harmony and author of sev- 
eral books on the subject, left last week 
for San Francisco, where she will re- 
main for the next few months. 
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New Interestin Music Inspires 
Summer Workof Geoffrey O'Hara 









































An Outlook Over Lake Ontario 
Furnishes’ Inspiration for 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s Summer 
Work. In tie Lower Picture 
Mr. O’Hara Is Depicted En- 
gaged Simultaneously in Two 
Favorite Means of Entertain- 
ment—Fishing and Reading 
‘“‘Musical America”’ 


EOFFREY O’HARA, the 
gifted composer, has been 
spending the summer months 
at Collins Bay in the Thousand 
Islands, and enjoying the out- 
of-doors to the utmost, as the 
accompanying pictures testify. 
Mr. O’Hara believes that the 
recently awakened interest in 
music, which has been one of 
the immediate results of the 
war, should be seriously taken 
in account by the American 
composer. 

“The rank and file of people all over 
the country are beginning to take a keen 
interest in ‘this music business,’” said 
Mr. O’Hara recently. “They want to 
know what it is that helped their men 
over the hard places during our partici- 
pation in the war. It is the task of the 
American composer to give this amateur 
concert-goer the sort of musical fare 
that he can digest—to bring his art with- 
in such terms that it can be appreciated 
by the masses. True art and simplicity 
go hand in hand, always. It is the duty 
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of the composer and of the singer to 
comprehend the needs of this new inter- 
est in music, and to write and interpret 
songs which will open the doors of music 
to those who have hitherto regarded it as 
a ‘highbrow art’ for the chosen few.” 

Mr. O’Hara is giving concrete evidence 
of his faith, for the songs which he has 
done this summer have been written with 
the new concert audience in mind. He 
will return to New York on Oct. 1, and 
will immediately make some new records 
of several of his song successes. 





Kiirsteiner Returns to New York to 
Resume Work 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the New York 
composer-pianist and teacher, returned 
to New York last week after having 
spent his vacation with his wife at Stam- 
ford, N. Y. He begins his twenty-ninth 
year of teaching at Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa. During the summer, Mr. 
Kiirsteiner arranged a number of his re- 
ligious dramatic songs for chorus and 
solo quartet of mixed voices. They will 
be published in this form in the near 
future. 





Oscar Saenger Resumes Teaching Oct. 1 


Oscar Saenger, the noted vocal in- 
structor, will return to New York and 
resume his teaching at his New York 
studios on Oct. 1. Mr. Saenger has been 
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ENRICO CARUSO WRITES TO MEPHISTO 





He Corrects Some Misapprehension with Regard to His Personal 
Affairs as Well as with Regard to Present Conditions in Italy 


UST before his departure from New 

York for Mexico, where he is to ful- 
fill an engagement under the distin- 
guished protection as well as patronage 
of Carranza, the President of the Re- 
public, Enrico Caruso sent me a letter in 
which he controverts a number of state- 
ments that I, and for that matter others, 
have made with regard to some of his 
personal affairs, and also with regard to 


conditions in Italy. And here is what 
our good friend Caruso says: 
“Dear Mephisto: 

“In the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in your MUSINGS you 
state that my sudderi and unex- 
pected return to America was prin- 
cipally due to the troublous condi- 
tions in Florence. 

“T must deny this statement as it 
is quite untrue. 

“Almost everybody here knew that 
I was going to be back in New York 
on or about the middle of August. 
I stated so before my sailing on ac- 
count of my engagement in Mexico. 

“You see that the offer of Mexico 
City did not meet me immediately 
on my landing here, but it was set- 
tled long before my departure for 
Italy. Really I do not understand 
how all these untrue informations 
about my trips spring out. 

“These misstatements, you may 
easily understand, harm me terribly 
in every way and therefore I would 
like you to say in the next issue of 
MuSICAL AMERICA that: 

“(a) My contract with Mexico 


has been arranged and duly signed 
in February, 1919, and not at the 
pier of Hoboken on my arrival. 
“(b) I always intended to go to 
Mexico as the fulfillment of a con- 
tract is religion to me. 


In fact I 


am leaving for Mexico the day after 
to-morrow. 

“(c) I spent two most enjoyable 
months of complete peace in my 
house at Signa, studying and at- 
tending to my own business in which 
nobody has ever the right to inter- 
fere or to comment upon. 

“(d) I enjoyed.my stay in Italy: 
charming, interesting and tranquil 
as ever. 

“(e) The general conditions of 
my country are a great deal better 
than those of the other countries 
that suffered the strains of the great 
war. You might have known that 
the Italian people know how to suf- 
fer nobly and s‘lently even in the 
darkest moments. And above all 
they never take advantage of their 
misfortunes for advertising pur- 
poses. I think that all the informa- 
tions are purposely twisted by those 
interested to put my person in bad 
light before my own Country and to 
defame Italy. 

“Evidently they are jealous of 
Italy’s union and progress but we 
will fight desperately until our su- 
preme rights and our ideals will 
agree with and satisfy entirely our 
expectations. 

“(f) Permit me to tell you that 
you have been grossly misinformed 
about prices in Rome or Milan. A 
decent sized meal for one DOES 
NOT COST from 8 to 15 dollars!! 
My own experience is that in one of 
the most fashionable restaurants 
there we had a Lucullian dinner 
served for five at the price of 150 
lire, which at the exchange of to- 
day, represents less than 15 dol- 
lars!!! 

“T do not think that you can get 
anywhere a dinner for five people at 
that price. 

Monde __ Est 


“Tout le Pays. 


Right here in New York City the 
other day, in one of the hotels I 
PAID five dollars for a_ broiled 
chicken, 50 cents for two raw eggs 
and 25 cents for two rolls!!!! 

“Pardon me for the trouble I am 
giving you and believe me with 
kindest wishes and regards, and 
many thanks, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ENRICO CARUSO” 
* * * 

With regard to item “a” in the indict- 
ment, let me say that the statement con- 
cerning his contract with Mexico ap- 
peared in all the press as “news” and, 
consequently, “everybody” did not know 
it beforehand. 

With regard to item “b,” we all know 
that Caruso is very faithful in regard to 
his contracts, but it was not known that 
he had made a contract to go to Mexico, 
as far back as February. 

With respect to item “c,” permit me to 
say that I cannot understand how our 
good friend can assert that he “spent 
two most enjoyable months of complete 
peace at Signa,” seeing that the first 
thing he did, according to all the re- 
porters he met on his arrival in New 
York the other day, was to bewail and 
bemoan the manner in which he had been 
treated at home, how the people had 
come to him and in spite of his having 
sung to them, had taken all his wine, 
his ton of olive oil and, indeed, had also 
walked off with all the American hams 
which he had imported. 

And if my memory serves me, the 
great tenor had permitted accounts to 
come to this country of the suffering he 
was enduring owing to having been de- 
prived of his automobile and, as his home 
was on a hill, he had been compelled to 
walk. 

With regard to Italy being as tran- 
quil as ever, evidently he has not read 
the recent reports with regard to Fiume, 
where d’Annunzio has entered with a 
large army, forced the English and 
American troops to withdraw and haul 
down their flags, all of which may re- 
sult in international complications, in 
the fall of the Nitti Ministry and, pos- 
sibly, in revolution. This scarcely agrees 
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Studios: 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Telephone Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th 8t., New York 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 














Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 


57 West 58th St., New York 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICD PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRD 
1013 Carnegie Hall ; 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver. 


Personal Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 
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CONDUCTOR—-COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 


Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 
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HENRY T. FLECK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
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VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
- Telephene, 3053 Columbus 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


titten miter HEMSTREET ““stncinc°” 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1445 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


MARY HOWE 


(Mrs. Edward O. Burton) 
VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, . . 


MRS, J, HARRISON-IRVINE aa 


Pianiste—Accompaniste Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1850 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 

(Teaching Children a Specialty 
216 W. 56th 8t. Phon rele 1505 
Summer Address Princes Bay FP. 0. Phone Tottenville 1300 
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Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 





ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J, MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SBATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE = 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 


M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE 


DOUGLAS POWELL PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


FRANCIS ROGERS 7 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 144 Bast 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Address: 167 West 80th St., New York City 

Phone Schuyler 9520 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCO MPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, Nez York 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


School of Vocal Art 
LOS ANGELDS, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 
CLAUDE WARFORD 
COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANNDE B. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer tepm at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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with Caruso’s statement that thin 
so peaceful and satisfactory in It, 

With regard to what Signor \ 
says concerning the disposition of 
people to defame Italy, I think ; 
the outcome of absolute misap; 
sion. The Italians may feel a , 
resentment to us on account of Pr; 
Wilson’s known stand on the ques: 
Fiume—and it must not be forgot 
this connection that Italy signed 
tract with the Allies when she e 
the war that Fiume was to remai 
pendent. However, be that as it 
while the Italians may have a , 
feeling towards Americans, it j 
certain that Americans have no: 
the kindliest feeling towards th 
ians. In fact, I would say that 
present moment, after the Frenc 
Belgians, the Italians are the most 
lar people in this country of 
foreign nations. 

With regard to what the e 
tenor says concerning the prices in 
and Milan, I can only say that the 
ments that I referred to appeared 
most reliable and prominent New 
daily papers, particularly the 
York Times, which as we know ; 
itself that it only prints “the news 
fit to print,” even about the pri 
food, here or abroad. 

However, when our dear Caruso 
us to sympathize with him becaus: {hy 
other. day in New York, at one of oy, 
hotels, he paid $5 for a broiled chi key. 
50 cents for two raw eggs and 25 «ents 
for two rolls, I am afraid that we are 
not inclined to shed any salt tears. \n) 
I think that I am not alone in sg: 
that if I were a world renowned t: yor. 
could get $2500 every time I san» jy 
New York, $7000 a night for ten per. 
formances when I sang in Mexico | ity. 
from $5000 to $6000 whenever I san» }: 
Buenos Aires, and had an incom 
$150,000 a year from my talking 
chine records, I think that I would yo: 
kick very hard if I had to pay even §) 
for a broiled chicken, 50 cents for tw 
raw eggs and 25 cents for two rolls. 

While in justice to Signor Carus: 
have printed his letter, I am a litth 
sorry he wrote it, for the reason that | 
am afraid that the roseate view he has 
given of conditions in Italy which, }) 
the bye, does not seem to be share: }\ 
any of the well meaning Americans wh 
have been in that country of late, maj 
have a strong influence on the funds 
that are being raised in this country to 
assist the Italian sick and the wounded, 
and notably to secure shipments of milk 
for the poor children of the Italian peas 
ants who have suffered so terribly. 


It might not be amiss for Signor 
Caruso on his return to refer to the 


interview with Mme. Alda, who has just 
returned from Europe, and which inter 
view appeared in the New York 7) 
of recent date. In this the distinguish 
soprano of the Metropolitan, and wife of 
Gatti-Casazza, says that no one woul 
believe the state of the devastated cities, 
towns and villages, or the awful desola- 
tion lest they saw it with their ow: 
eyes. She advises Americans to go ani 
see for themselves what war has mean! 
for these countries and the condition | 
has left the people in. She states that 
food is almost impossible, except 
those who have considerable means, tht 
in Paris, for instance, a chicken costs ©! 
franes and other articles in proportion. 
A tailor-made suit to-day costs $500. 

As regards Italy, she says the food co" 
ditions are a little better but there is st! 
serious shortage in some sections of the 
country, especially of coal, so that i» 
dustry has not yet started up. 


And before I forget it, let me add 
the testimony of Mme. Alda sometiint 
that was said by Giuseppe Bamboshes 
Assistant Director of the Metropo!ita! 
and the musical secretary of Gatti. li! 
has, as you know, just returned from ¢ 
two months’ visit to Italy and Fran 
“Europe,” says Bamboshek, “is a 0" 
place to stay away from just now. |! 
ing is cheap even in New York compa!t! 
with the cost of ordinary things in !t« 
and France.” 

This agrees with my own idea, name): 
that Italy needs every bit of help ‘ 
she can get. Every dollar that c:n * 
raised should be quickly and gener U>! 
given. And I may be pardoned if | : 
that those who tell us the truth o 2 
condition and arouse us to sympzt!!* 
with her and her brave and suff '!"> 
people, are far more her true f: 
than those who would camouflag 


situation and virtually say that 
needs no help. 
Evidently Signor Caruso does 


read the New York daily papers, |! 
does read MusIcAL AMERICA, wh : 
evidence of his judgment as well 5” 
his good taste, says 
Your 
MEPHI: !¢ 
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GEAR SISTINE SOLOISTS 





Que*tet Received with Much Applause 
in Montreal 


NTREAL, CAN., Sept. 17.—Montreal 
the gamut from amusement to 
ment, last night, when the Sistine 
et gave its recital at the Monu- 
National, under the local manage- 
of Louis H. Bourdon. Amuse- 
because of the curious anomaly of 
footer, robust and corpulent, trill- 
forth a boy’s impeccable soprano; 
amazement at the remarkably 
th workmanship of the four singers. 
e program was divided into two 
sec. ons: the first part was devoted 
wholly to religious music, the second 
halt to “compositions profanes.” It is 
, matter of taste which section received 
r treatment. With here and there 
, t ndency to broaden into the purely 
forid, the quartet maintained an even- 
nes: of execution, and an adroitness of 
attack that were exceedingly praise- 
worthy, without being at all phenom- 


ral 
ami 
Qu: 
me! 
me 
me 
as 
ing 
an 
sm 


Possibly the best abilities of the quar- 
tet were shown in some madrigals by 
Palestrina, Lasso’s delicious rime ancien, 
“Chanson de Foulon,” and their closing 
number, the massive anthem “Cor meum 
et cara mea.” 

The famous British Grenadiers’ Band 
gave two concerts here, Sept. 15 and 16, 
presenting the usual popular band pro- 
gram, forcefully played, evoking much 
enthusiasm; but, from the purely musi- 
eal viewpoint it was uninspiring. 





Bauer to Start Season With Chicago 
Recital 


Harold Bauer will begin his season 
with a recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
on Oct. 19. New York will hear him 
later, in December, when he will give 
his Carnegie Hall recital. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has engaged Mr. 
Jauer as soloist for four appearances 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
and Washington. He will also appear 
with the Detroit and New Symphony O:x- 
chestras. Mr. Bauer is not always cast 
in the réle of concert pianist. On Persh- 
ing’s Day, Oct. 10, he made part of the 
Mayor’s ‘Committee of Welcome which 
greeted the war hero. He then hurried 
back to Seal Harbor, Me., where he met 
Louis Bailly to go over with him the 
viola sonata by Ernest Bloch, the com- 
position which recently won the Coolidge 
Prize, and which they are to play at its 
first public hearing at the Pittsfield Fes- 
tival on Sept. 25. 





Many Engagements for Artist-Students 
of Klibansky 


Many important engagements are 
recorded for various artist-pupils of Ser- 
vei Klibansky. Elsie Diemer has been 
engaged as soloist for the concert of 
the Beethoven Society to be given at the 
Plaza Hotel, Nov..8. Marentze Nielsen 
has been added to the vocal faculty of 
the Bessy Tift College in Forsythe, Ga. 
Ethlyn Morgan is the soloist at the New 
Synagogue, Hattie Arnold was heard at 
the Education Alliance Concerts Sept. 
17, and Cantor Bernhard Woolff, who 
scored deserved success through his 
three appearances at the Stadium con- 
certs the past summer, will give a re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall in October. He 
has also been engaged for a concert at 


the Hippodrome scheduled for Oct. 5. 


Felice de Gregorio continues success- 
fully his appearances at the Century 
Theater and Sudwarth Frasier will be 
heard in Pittsburgh in October. Mr. 
Klibansky will give his first studio musi- 
cale on Oct. 7. 





Francis Rogers Closes Summer Studio 


Francis Rogers, baritone, who has 
been teaching all summer in New York, 
as well as in Southampton, will close 
‘ls Southampton studio the end of this 
month, in order to devote most of his 
ume to his New York work. He will 
‘each one day a week in New Haven, 
iaving been reappointed to the position 
of instructor in singing at the Yale 
Sch 0l of Music—a position relinquished 
°y him when he went to France in the 
fall of 1917. He will give his New York 
'eeital in Aeolian Hall Nov. 6. 





Minna Kaufmann Returns to New York 
Minna Kaufmann, soprano, has re- 


aur ed to New York after a four 
Nonths’ vacation, during which she 
mace an extended automobile tour 


‘trough the Alleghany Mountains. As 
‘eretofore in the summer, Mme. Kauf- 
Nain visited her former home in Pitts- 
h, where by special arrangement 
“1€ gave lessons to resident singers dur- 


‘ng June. Mme. Kaufmann has resumed 


ier teaching at her studio. 








AN AUTOGRAPHED FRAGMENT FROM 
ZANDONATS “VIA DELLA FINESTRA” 

















































































Copyright, 1919, by G. Rwordi & Co. 


By Special Permission 


HIS delectable bit from Riccardo Zandonai’s latest opera, ‘““‘La Via della Finestra,” was jotted down for MUSICAL AMERICA 


by the celebrated Italian composer. It is taken from Act I. 


The opera had a notable success at its premiére in Pesaro, 


as described in a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, and this autographed excerpt was penned, as the dating shows, on the 


field of victory. 





Guiomar Novaes to Give Series of 
Concerts in Havana 


Guiomar Novaes will give a series of 
concerts in Havana, Cuba, during the 
month of January, after which she will 
continue her way South, appearing in 
all of the most important cities. Her 
season in the United States will open au 
Middletown, Conn., the early part of 
November, followed by an appearance 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. Nov. 17 the 
pianist will make her appearance under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 





of Arts and Sciences and on Nov. 22 
she will give her first New York recital. 
Miss Novaes will soon be on her way 
north from Brazil, where she has been 
spending the summer in her home at 
Sao Paulo. A recent cable from there 
mentions a great success. 





CHARLESTON, S. C.—Friends of Agnes 
Corulla, lyric soprano of the King Street 
School of Music, this city, are happy to 
learn of her engagement to Lieut. F. H. 
Johanni, U. S. Army. 


Mme. SCHOEN-RENE 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HER NEW YORK STUDIO, SEPTEMBER 22ND. 
INQUIRIES TO THE SECRETARY, C. V. KERR, HOTEL WELLINGTON, 56th STREET AND 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Terry’s New Patriotic Song Heard at 
Concert 


Robert Huntington Terry’s new patri- 
otic song, “The Shout of Victory,” was 
recently heard at Hudson, N. Y., at a 


banquet given to the returned soldiers of 
that city. Corporal Harry Bannister 
sang it rousingly, accompanied by the 
composer, and at the close Mr. Terry 
was given cheers for his spirited song. 
The song has been published and is meet- 
ing with marked success. 







Noted Representative of 
MANUEL CARCIA and 
MME, VIARDOT-CARCIA 








CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 








THE LEILA A. BREED STUDIOS 


521 Fine Arts Bldg. 


HERBERT GOULD 


BASSO-CANTANTE 





rf Wabash 6856 . 523 Fine Arts Bldg. 
HANNA BUTLER GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 
SOPRANO BASS-BARITOND 


512 Fine Arts Bldg. Wabash 4870 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor, Auditerium Bldg. "Phone Wabash 9007 








Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


1430 Argyle 


LOUIS KREIDLER 


BARITOND 
Chicago Opera Association 
*Phone Harrison 2074 


*Phone Sunnyside 6111 








HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Kimball Bldg. "Phone Wabash 5388 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


PIANIST 
Chicago Musical College 


STURKOW-RYDER 


PIANIST 
Cable Building "Phone Wabash 7168 
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Paris Plans New Music Features 
to Encourage Youthful France 


Organize New Conservatory, L’Ecole Normale de Musique de 
Paris, to Replace German Conservatoires—Théatre Ly- 
rique Founds Contests for Young Composers— Paris 
Artists Provides Brilliant Season for Ostend—Commemo- 
rate Massenet’s Death—Opera Promises New Stars 





Bureau of Musical America, 
54 Rue Vavin, 
Paris, Vi, Aug. 19, 1919. 


HE most important piece of musical 

news for the week is the announce- 
ment of the formation of a new School 
of Music in Paris, called L’Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique de Paris. This institu- 
tion is to be run on the same lines as 
the Conservatoire, with the difference 
that there is no age limit on concours 
for the entry, and that it is free to all 
the allied nations and to the Neutres. 


The fees are moderate and give the stu- 
dent the right to follow all the classes 
necessary to acquire a complete profes- 
sional musical education (solfége, har- 
ag composition, history, rhythm, etc., 
etc.). 
possible the German _ Conservatoires, 
which up to the present time have drawn 
such quantities of students from all parts 
of the world. The honorary committee 
contains such names as_ Paderewski, 
Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, Th. Dubois, 
Fauré, Widor, Charpentier, Henri Ra- 
baud, etc., while under the list of pro- 
fessors are to be found the names of 
most of the prominent artists and com- 
posers of the day, such as Henri Rabaud, 
André Mariotte, Max d’OHone, Marie de 
l’Isle, Ritter, Ciampi, Reynaldo Hahn, 
Jaques Dalcroze, Blanche Selva, A‘fred 
Cortot, Philipp, Marcel Dupré, Nadia 
Boulanger, Lucien Capet, Fermin Touche, 
Hekking, Henri Cassadesus, Gaubert, etc. 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Now in France in war work 
Début in Fall 
KINGSBERY FOSTER 
New York 





Management: 
25 West 42d St. 


‘EMERY 


PIANIST—COACH 


(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicales’’) 
Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 


New York—Saturdays 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N.Y. 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 








The idea is to replace as far as. 











RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera House 
105 West 54th Street New York City 


WILLIAM TYROLER 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company for the last 
ten years, coach and accompanist of the following 
artists: 4 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 
Home:, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin- 
elli, William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 
* ACCOMPANIMENT 


Metropelitan Opera House or Studio, 14 5 Broadway. New York 


THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the _ highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


Oo. Ge KEtly oo. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




















L’Ecole Normale de Musique de Paris is 
founded by Monsieur Mangert, and will 
open in October. 


Young Composers’ Contest 


Under the direction of Messieurs 
Gheusi and Deval, the Théatre Lyrique 
has taken a generous initiative, which 
will certainly rejoice the 
France’s young composers, whose works 
are as yet unknown. It is organizing a 
musical concours, in which the prizes 
will be of 10,000, 3000, 2000 and 500 
francs. The winners of the first prizes 
gain the right to have their compositions 
given in the theater within the year. 
This project is causing considerable in- 
terest. 


Paris Artists Entertain Belgium 


Liberated Belgium is rejoicing in a 
brilliant musical season now that the hor- 
rible nightmare of the five years’ war 
is over. Ostend is overcrowded with vis- 
itors, and since communication with 
France is facilitated the rest of the 
country is gradually coming to life again. 
Concerts and representations by Paris 
artists are in full swing at Ostend, and 
an orchestra of 150 musicians gives daily 
séances with ever-varying programs. 
To celebrate the “Victory” an unusually 
brilliant series of musical festivals took 
piace. Saint Saéns. Alfred Casella and 
Leon Jéhin were the illustrious chefs 
d’orchestre who took their turn to con- 
duct, while the soloists were Marcelle 
Demougeot, Yvonne Gall, Lise Charny, 
Ritter, Ciampi, Hilda Roosevelt. Franz, 
Renaud, Gerdna, ete. The “Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz. and “Ia Lyre et 
la Harpe,” by Saint-Saéns, were splen- 
didly executed and gained an ovation 
from the crowd, which filled the immense 
Kursaal. 

Shortly before the war an interesting 
representation was given at the Troca- 
déro by the pupils of Isadora Duncan, 
and the artistic pleasure caused by this 
gala affair still lingers in our memory. 
The same group of dancers have given 
a series of entertainments in the United 
States during the last four years. In 
order to reconstruct the Ecole de Danse 
in its former frame, Miss Duncan has 
decided to give a certain number of ren- 
resentations in the huge Salle of the 
Bellevue School. The first ‘soirée has 
already taken place, having been conse- 
crated to works by Chopin, danced by 
Miss Duncan herself, and accompanied 
by Walter Rummel. 


Commemorate Massenet’s Death 


On Aug. 13 the seventh anniversary 
of Massenet’s death, a considerable num- 
ber of his friends, pupils and admirers, 
accompanied by Gustave Charpentier, 
made a pilgrimage to his tomb at Egre- 
ville, where many beautiful wreaths and 
masses of flowers were placed. The 
widow of the eminent composer was 
present and showed considerable emotion 
at the attention and affection manifested 
by the followers of the departed maitre. 
On leaving the cemetery a discussion was 
entered upon apropos of the bust which 
is shortly to pernetuate Massenet’s fea- 
tures in some public square. The Consul 
Municipal de Paris has spoken of placing 
it at the corner of Cours-la-Reine, and it 
is expected that it will soon be executed 
and inaugurated. 


Plans for Opera 


The directors of the Comique are_all 
en vacances with the exception of Vin- 
cent Isola, who for the moment is alone 
in the glory of the Cabinet Directorial! 
Before leaving Paris, however, the de- 
parting chiefs engaged several laureates 
from the Conservatoire for next season. 
Monsieur Cadage is to make his début 
in September as Figaro in “Les Noces de 
Figaro”; Favilla will interpret A/ma- 
viva the same evening. and Mlles. Fer- 
rari and Reville will also be heard, the 
former in the réle of the Cherubin and 
the latter as Suzanne. To-day the news 
has come that in the course of next 
season Edmée Favart will create the 
principal réles in “Cosi fan tutte.” hy 
Mozart. and in “La Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pedauque,” by Levade. 


hearts of. 


At the opera, Maria Kousnezov, the 
great Russian artist, is gaining a tri- 
umphant success. As Juliette she brings 
down a veritable thunder of applause, 
especially after the “Poison” song in the 
fourth act. She is leaving Paris short'y 
to give a series of representations at 
Deauville and afterward she will be 
heard in Biarritz. Kousnezov is not 
only a great vocal artist, but her dancing 
also is remarkable, and at the Opéra 
Comique her Spanish dances caused much 
comment. In October she will return to 
Paris, where she has been engaged by 
Gheusi to give some special interpreta- 
tions at the Théatre Lyrique. She will 
also sing again at the Opera next season. 


Reopening of Pasdeloup Concerts 


The directors of this society have just 
engaged M. Etchecopar as second violin 
soloist for the coming season. He is the 
ex-first violin soloist of the Monte Carlo 
Opera, and will be heard here in October 
next, when the Pasdeloup concerts will 
recommence their séances. Three orches- 
tral concerts will be given weekly and 
Rhené Baton is busy preparing his pro- 
grams for the music-loving Parisians. 

Open-air concerts are the rage for the 
moment, and during the hot, su:try sum- 
mer evenings the Tuilleries Gardens are 
the scene of many excellent musical en- 
tertainments. The orchestra is good and 
the program varied and interesting, and 
many of Paris’s best artists are to be 
heard here. At the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion, also, two weekly concerts are given 
on the lawn in the afternoons. The or- 
chestra, under Koch of the Opera, is 
specially appreciated, and although fash- 
ionable Paris is au bord de la mer, the 
public is numerous enough to make these 
entertainments go. 

A new chef d’orchestre has been en- 
gaged at the Comique, Alphonse Cather- 
ine, by name. Before his trip to Amer- 
ica, from which he has just returned, 


_ incidental music to 


and where he gave a brilliant s 
concerts, he conducted at the 
When the great war broke out he 
his services to his country, a 
forty-eight years of age, and duri: 
years he has nobly done his duty 
French front and in Macedonia. 
MARGARET Mac‘ 





Marshall and Falk Soloists with | 
Orchestra 


ATLANTIC CiTy, Sept. 15.—E: 
Marshall, tenor, and Jules Falk, 
ist, were the soloists assisting t} 
man Symphony Orchestra on ¢ 
night in the Music Hall of the 
Pier. The size of the audience w 
yond the expectations of the Pie: 
agement. Conductor Leman 
guished himself in his readings of 
mark’s “Sakuntala,” Overture, 
Saéns’s “Danse Macabre,” and R 
“The Mercha 
Venice. Mr. Marshall was hea 
Gounod’s “Lend Me Your Aid” (‘ 
of Sheba’) and Verdi’s “The Dea 
Otello;” his voice was full of vigo 
warmth. Jules Falk, who has been 
here earlier in the season, again sj 
himself a fine artist, playing the § 
Saéns “Introduction et Rondo Ca; 
osco.” The program concluded wit! 
Prelude to “Lohengrin, “Arabesque, 
Debussy, and _ Schubert’s§ Mili 
March. J. V. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Harry A. \ 
tier, sent here about twelve months » 
by the W. C. C. S. as community 9 
leader, as left Jacksonville and ©; 
to St. Paul, Minn., to fill there a s 
lar position. Throughout the rerio of 
his Florida activities Mr. Whittier’s «f- 
fective work found ready and hearty re 
sponse, based on both his stimulai) 
ability as a conductor and his ingratiat 
ing personality. 














Steel Pier 
Season 1919: 
What the critics say: 


appreciation. 
skill and masterly interpretation. 
the soloists Mr. Leman evinced an unusual appreciation o! 
the vocal scores.—The Press (Atlantic City). 

A permanent orchestra under the most capable leader 
ship of Mr. 
Atlantic City’s moral and intellectual life. 


“Phenomenal Succeoo of 


and ‘his 
Symphony Orchestra 
: 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
February to October 


The immense Music Hall on the Steel Pier wis 


crowded to overflowing—hundredg being turned away. Th 
entire program aroused the audience to frenzied applaus¢ 
reaching its climax in the poetical interpretation of Dvorak’: 
masterpiece, the Fourth Symphony. 
legendary overture to the Flying Dutchman placed at th: 
opening of the program, thrilled the hearers to the keenes( 


Wagner’s mystical and 


Seldom is this number rendered with equa! 
In his accompanying o 


Leman would prove a valuable adjunct t 


Harry Bacharach, Mayor of Atlantic City. 
AVAILABLE AFTER OCTOBER 25TH. 

















VICTOR 


Studio: 322 West 71st St. 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


RESUMED IN SEPTEMBER 


KUZDO 


New York City 








ISIDORE MANSFIELD 


TENOR 
Available for Concerts — Recitals 


A ‘dress: 2010 Douglas St., Brooklyn _ ra 





J A 


<s§ HUGO 


sae _Phone East New York 430) 


‘COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New — 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 











Miss Elizabeth Quaile 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Pupils Prepared By Miss Quaile \ré 
Eligible for Admission to 
Mr. Bauer’s Class 


225 West End Ave., New York 





LOLA JENKINS 





SOPRANO 
Hotel Majestic, New York 


EDWIN FRAN KO GOLDMAN | COLUMBIA UNIVERS! !% 


CONDUCTOR, NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 
**A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 


500 West 144th Street 


CONCERTS 


SEASON 1918, 1919 and 1°20 
New York 





CLEMENTINE 


DeVER 


57 WEST S8th STREET 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Co., N. Y. 


Covent Garden, London 





Concert—-Opera—Instruction 


ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 
Formerly Conductor Me'« 
PI O politan. — Coach to P ‘th 
Calve, Nordica and ot '“* 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 
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HILADELPHIANS FORM NEW CHORAL BODY 





sstrina Choir Enters the Field 
— Sousa Ends His Willow 
Grove Stay 


{ILADELPHIA, Sept. 22.—A new choral 
nizaticn is to be one of the features 
he season. This is the Palestrina 
r, which will bring to its new policy 
program the benefit of considerable 
rience. It has been const*tuted out 
he old Catholic Chzral Society and 


1; holas A. Montani, director of music at 


it John’s, musical editor for Grav’s 
other publishers, will remain the 
luctor. Under the new name, the 
| of which is expressed in the name 
a patron, the scciety will have a 
er opportunity and wider field than 


id have been the case with the re- 
eticn to ecclesiastical music of the 
;s period of musical history. 


The 
ety, however, will still specialize in 
earlier music and a cappella sing:ng 


in which it is so proficient. Rehearsals 
have already begun with enthus‘asm. 
The membershiv is 200. Two csncerts 
will be given during the season. Mr. 
Montani will give one of these at the 
holiday season and announces the ap- 
propriate number as Gabriel Pierné’s 
cantata on the basis of one of the 
medieval mystery plays, “‘The Children at 
Bethlehem.” This is a sheer novelty so 
far as Philadelphia is concerned. 

The Choral Society also will feature 
Pierné, and by way of a novelty for its 
initial concert Nov. 19, Director Henry 
Gordon Thunder, who has resumed ac- 
tivities with the honored old organiza- 
tion, announces Pierné’s “‘The Children’s 
Crusade.” 

Sousa erncluded his annual season 
which winds up the summer and early 
fall activities at Willow Grove, Phila- 
delphia’s bucolic mecca of music during 
the heated term. with a marvelously 
successful week. The feature of interest 
to local veople was the inclusion of 
Preston Ware Orem’s “American Indian 
Rhapsody.” 


This work already well known here 
in its piano form had its initial expo- 
sition as a completely orchestrated num- 
ber. It is developed with much musical 
skill and taste on seven aboriginal 
themes, authentically obtained by Mr. 
Orem in his travels and from other 
reliable sources. Among the motifs in- 
troduced are love melodies, a tobacco 
planting theme, and a war dance theme. 
Mr. Orum has not endeavored to alter 
the Indian melodies from their pristine 
novelty and expressiveness but has 
utilized them as the basis for a proper 
development along modern contrapuntal 
and harmonic lines. His Rhapsody was 
acclaimed by large audiences. Mr. 
Orem is a composer of other works, an 
instrumentalist, a well known choral 
conductor, and is likewise musical critic 
of the Etude. 

W. R. M. 


Mildred Graham to Appear With 
Orpheus Club in Buffalo 


Mildred Graham, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Orpheus Club, 
cf Buffalo, John Lund, director, for its 
ann'versary celebration, which takes 
place Oct. 6 





ARTISTS UNITE IN CONCERT 





Vera Barstow, Amparito Farrar and 


Walter Greene Give Program 


At the concert of the Globe Music Club 
at De Witt Clinton High School on Wed- 
nesday evening, Sept. 17, the artists were 
Amparito Farrar, soprano; Vera Bar- 
stow, violinist, and Walter Greene, bar'- 
tone. Miss Farrar sang the “Balatella” 
from “Pagliacci” and scored later in 
songs by Mana-Zucca, La Forge, H. L. 
Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown” and Van- 
derpool’s “Heart Call.” The Negro spir- 
itual “Golden Crown” was enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded. As an encore to her 
aria Miss Farrar sang Penn’s ‘Smilin’ 
Through.” Mr. Greene’s operatic offer- 
ing was the “Pagliacci” Prologue, wh‘ch 
he sang splendidly. His songs included 
Vanderpool’s “Values,” Elliott’s “Spring’s 
a Lovable Ladye,”’ Penn’s new song, “The 
Lamplit Hour” and songs by Glen and 
Busch. Miss Barstow was heartily ap- 
plauded for her playing of the first 
movement of Bruch’s D Minor Concerto 
and compositions by Volpe and Mac- 
Dowell-Hartmann. Francis Moore and 
Josef Adler were the able accompanists. 
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NINA TARASOVA 


Opens New York Concert Season With Another 
TRIUMPH — This 
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TARASOVA SCORES AGAIN 


When Carnegie Hall is packed to 
the roof for the third New York 
concert of a previously unknown 
singer, and when that whole huge 


audience remains standing for half 
an hour after the close of the pro- 
gramme, shouting frenziedly for 
more encores whistling, clap- 
ping, stamping, and retusing to go 
home, it seems fair to record the 
event as a success, and to prophesy 
further ovations of the same sort 
in the future. Nina Tarf&sova, who 
appeared twice at the fag end of 
last year’s musical season and as- 
tonished all her hearers with the 
vim and dramatic energy of her 
fo.k-songs, won her greatest Amer- 
ican triumph on Saturday evening 
on the stage which is usually re- 
served for symphony orchestras or 
the recitals of world-famous artists. 

If any one had any doubts as to 
how the little Russian woman’s 
voice would sound in the big hall, 
they were quickly dispelled by her 
opening interpretations. While the 
large auditorium interfered some- 
what with the intimacy of her cus- 


sweep of her art easily conquered 
the handicap of space. 

Vocally Tar&sova has improved 
perceptibly since her debut last 
spring. She now sings with an 
ease which permits her to go 
through all her strenuous songs 
without visible or audible signs of 
fatigue, and the quality of her tone 
is consistent.y beautiful, even in 
the most dramatic passages. Tar4- 
sova’s voice, however, still has the 
fascinatingly natural sound that 
makes her the ideal interpreter of 
the individual material which she 
has collected. 

Every one of the songs ‘that she 
presented on Saturday was a minia- 
ture drama, tragic or gay, pastoral 
or sensuous. It was not merely 
great art, but the expression of an 
extraordinary natural gift. 

Most remarkable of all, Tar&- 
sova seems able to sing in English 
so that the words take on a new 
meaning. On Saturday she drama- 
tized Mana-Zucca’s “Big Brown 
Bear’? as deliciously as any child 
could ask of a nursery entertainer, 
while her “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 
was a masterpiece of sentiment and 
demure flirtatiousness. 

Judging by her mné@west success, 
the little singing actress in Russian 
bloomers will soon number not only 
her own compatriots but most of 
the inhabitants of the United States 
as well among her adorers. 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


ANNOUNCES Operatic and Concert Appearances of his Artist Pupils for the Month of October 


Betsy Lane Shepherd Irene Cattel 
Lotta Madden Tsen Mei 
Virginia Rea Cantor Bernhard Woolff 
Ruth Pearcy Felice de Gregorio 
Elsa Diemer Sudwarth Frasier 


PRIVATE STUDIO: NEW YORK 
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Boston Ends Series of 
Municipal Band Concerts 


Stanislao Gallo Gives Last Public Program on the Common— 





Local Musicians Resume Studio Activities 


a 





En. 





OSTON, Sept. 20.—The closing band 

concert in the series of Municipal 
Sunday afternoon band concerts on Bos- 
ton Common was given last week by Gal- 
lo’s Band, Stanislao Gallo, director. The 
quality of Mr. Gallo’s concerts, as given 
in the different parks this summer, 
causes one to hope that he will soon be 
given his deserved opportunity to develop 
his plans for a wind orchestra on a 
larger scale and under conditions which 
will not only attract the public of sum- 
mer concerts, but also the more musically 
trained public which, in this country, 
has still to learn the great pessibilities 
of this class of music. 

By a careful selection and balance of 
wood and brass instruments, Mr. Gallo 
arranges a musical organization, without 
strings, suitable for outdoor music which 
nevertheless be sufficiently mellow 

pliable to play, satisfactorily, 
of the best symphonic 
music. If Mr. Gallo can give us as good 
music as he has this summer with a 


limited organization and under the hand- 
icap, which the city imposes on its con- 
ductors, of putting through concerts en- 
tirely without rehearsal, it would be in- 
teresting to hear the effects he could un- 
doubtedly produce with a full-sized band 
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and the rehearsals necessary for all 
musicians who wish to show what they 
ean do. 

Concerts by the improved United 
States Army bands and by such organi- 
zations as Sousa’s band and the French 
Band are slowly opening veople’s eyes 
to the fact that band concerts are a 
highly important phase of music, and 
deserve to be taken as seriously as any 
other. When the public becomes as dis- 
criminating in band music as in other 
forms it will appreciate more fullv than 
it does now the work of a conductor like 
Mr. Gallo, who has made a special study 
of outdoor music and brings to it the 
thorough musical training necessary to 
the production of good music, but which 
hitherto has not always been demanded 
of bandmasters. 

Mr. Gallo has also a number of serious 
comovositions to his credit. Some of these 
have been heard in Boston this summer, 
notably a symphonic p3em, “Maggiolata”, 
a tone picture, “The Blue Grotto”, and 
a “Prelude Patetico”’, this last written 
in commemoration of the Messina earth- 
quake. The audiences at the band con- 
certs this summer have been apprecia- 
tive, and at the final concert the con- 
ductor received genuine and hearty ap- 
plause for the program as a whole as 
well as for his Prelude, which was an 
effective closing number. 


Continue Songleaders’ Classes 


At the Song Leaders School being 
conducted by the War Camp Community 
Service on Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings at Boston Public Library, Capt. 
John P. Marshall, U. S. R., gave an in- 
teresting resumé of the music and song 
development in the U. S. Army camps 
during the war. 

Capt. Marshall was in the service 
himself as an army song leader and was 
later appointed by the Committee on 
Training Camp Activities of the War 
Department to take entire charge of this 
branch of recreation among the soldiers. 

Emma S. Hosford, the Boston singing 
teacher, thought she was going to be 
buried alive this week when the news- 
papers announced the death of Emma 
Hosford at Montclair, N. J., and she be- 
gan to discover that some of her friends 
were surprised and relieved to find her 
still in the land of the living. The obit- 
uary notice referred to Emma Hosford, 
formerly of Brookline, whereas Miss 
Emma S. Hosford, the singer, lives at 
Trinity Court, Boston. Her studio is in 
Huntington Chambers and she had just 
reopened it for the season when this un- 
fortunate misanvrehension began. Miss 
Hosford studied oratorio and Lieder in 
London with Sir George Henschel, and 
French and Italian opera and songs with 
Alfred Giraudet of Paris, and _ her 
studio walls are covered with valuable 
autographed pictures not only of these 
well known men, but of many famous 
foreign musicians whom she met while 
abroad. One of Miss Hosford’s hobbies 
is of great interest and benefit to her 
pupils: it is a collection of opera scores 
in which she has bound pictures of all 
the most famous interpreters of the prin- 
cipal roles and also significant articles 
and criticisms which have been written 
about the works. 

Harrison Potter, assistant to Felix 
Fox at the Fox-Buonamici Pianoforte 
School, has returned to the school, having 
been in the service since Sept., 1917. Mr. 
Potter was assistant band leader in the 
301st Infantry Band, and was also one 
of the instructors in the A. E. F. Band- 
masters’ and Musicians’ School, at 
Chaumont, France. He took part in 
many chamber music concerts at _ the 
school, and with Albert Stoessel, the 
chief instructor, gave concerts in several 
French cities. His most important ap- 
pearance was in March of this year in 
the series of Le Monde Musical concerts 
at the Théatre Vieux Colombier, Paris. 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 


Conductor Composer 


1 W. 67th Street 





HELEN ALLEN HUN 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass 


artists appearing with Mr. 

Albert Stoessel and Andre 
Caplet, the well known composer and 
conductor, formerly director of the 
French répertoire at the Boston Opera 
House. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Potter 
has already a number of concerts booked 
for the coming season, the first being a 
recital next month in Fitchburg, where 
he will play for the fourth time. 

The marriage is announced of Melvin 
H. Bryant, of Waverly, a violinist in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Ethel 
M. Cromie, of Brookline. The wedding 
took place last Wednesday evening. 

The library of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music has this autumn re- 
ceived from Bertha Schoff, of Boston, a 
valuable collection of pocket editions of 
the musical classics and other works. 
The library has also received, and will 
shortly begin to catalogue, the extensive 
musical library of the late Augusto 
Rotoli of the faculty, which has been pre- 
sented to the Conservatory by Mme 
Rotoli and Francesca Rotoli. Other 
gifts are from Winthrop P. Tyron, L. C. 
May, George W. Chadwick, Louis C. EI- 
son, George G. Davis, Mrs.‘ Horatio 
Lamb, Charles H. Mackay, E. O. Hiler, 


The other 


Potter were 


Miss White, Charlotte A. Park, 
liot A. Pratt and the Harvard \ 
Association. 


A set of old musical glasses in 
container has been loaned to th, 
servatory by Miss C. S. Furne ¢ 
Brookline. 

( 





Composer of Revolutionary Hymn 
Himself in France 


An Associated Press dispatch 
Lille, France, announces that A 
Degeyter, composer of the “Inter n. 
ale,” died in that city during th: . 
man occupation, as has just be mo 
known there. - 


Carylna Pupils Engaged 


Hedda Bergére and Lilly Me: ' 
pupils of Kathryn Carylna, the ‘ey. 
York vocal teacher, have a numb if 
important concert engagements b 
for the coming season. Both sj 
have received praise at former ap 
ances for their artistic vocal pr 
tion and ease of delivery, both of y 
reflect credit upon their teacher, }\ mo 
Carylna. . 
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MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 


Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the season. 


163-5 West 57th ath St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) | 
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HEAR HUSS PUPiLS 


ceorgette Bushman and Julie Kendig in 
a Recitals at Lake George 





DR. LULEK OPENS HIS NEW YORK STUDIO 














\ND-POINT-ON-LAKE-GEORGE, N.Y., 
)—Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
artist pupil, Georgette Bushman, 
' delightful recital in the pictur- 
S ye Huss “Mountain Studio” late in 
‘nous, making a very favorable im- 
Miss Bushman charmed by 
icate and refined interpretation 
; por excellent diction in a group oi 
| Italian airs. Mme. Louise Homer, 
ho was in the audience, congratulated 
tes. Huss on her pupil’s artistic work. 
Julie Kendig, an artist pupil of Henry 
Huss, was heard in a Schumann 
Novelette and Intermezzo, which she 
ola enjoyably. On Sept. 12 this 
wiohly gifted young pianist gave a suc- 
essflil recital at the Huss studio, when 
che played the prelude from Grieg’s 
“Holberg”’ Suite, Liszt’s ‘“Liebestraum,” 
Vo. 3, the Huss Valse, Op. 20, two 
Chop. n Etudes, Schumann’s Novelette 
’ » E and the Chopin A Flat Ballade. 
" She gave these items with verve, splen- 
(id brilliancy and musicianship and was 
heartily applauded, adding several en- 
ores 
Among the guests at the two recitals 
were Lady Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Homer, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
| och and many others of social and 
musical prominence in the Lake George 
Colony. Mme. Huss scored a decided 
triumph herself on Aug. 30, when she 
sang with her finished art two groups 
of English and French songs at the 
Lake George Country Club at an enter- 
tainment given for the Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France. 





| Mrs. Benjamin Adriance of Nyack, N. 
Y.,, has announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Grace, to Maurice Collins of 
New York. Miss Adriance is chairman 
of the Batchelor Girls’ Circle of the 
New York Mozart Society. 
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USF 
Engagements have included the following cities: 
ew York Buffalo Chicago Montreal 
ooklyn Cleveland Washington Ottawa 
rsey City : Toledo Cincinnati Toronto 
bioomfield, N. J. Springfield London, Ont. 
mea \ Western paper says: “Miss MacMullen’s voice has many aspects that please. It is 


AY rich, true, sweet, well modulated and under excellent control.” 

e New York Globe says: ‘Georgia MacMullen, soprano, won extraordinary praise 
her singing of the airs from the Daughter of the Regiment. She belongs with the 
iety of American Singers.” 
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\ ldress: 
309 West 86th St. 
Jed New York 


Early Fall Tour, Middle Western Cities. 
October and November. — 





The Residence Studio of Dr. Fery Lulek, Who Has Come to New York this Fall. 


Has Taken on West End Avenue. On the Right, the Studio, Showing Dr. Lulek and a Group at Work 











‘tMme. RIDER-KELSE 


Studio Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 








ART of the past summer was not a 

vacation period for Dr. Féry Lulek, 
baritone and vocal instructor, who ar- 
rived in New York in June after bring- 
ing to a close his activities at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory. For he had to find 
a house in New York where he could both 
live and teach. And that problem was 


not solved within a week or a month. 
But finally Dr. Lulek succeeded in se- 
curing a charming house, near the 
corner of Eightieth Street and West End 
Avenue and here he will make his home 
in New York. A very attractive exterior 
is matched by a series of artistically 
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On the Left, the Attractive House Which He 


furnished floors, the studio shown above 
being a room, spacious and high and well 
suited to sing in. Here Dr. Lulek has 
already begun his teaching. During the 
winter he will give a number of musi- 
‘ales, to which will be invited many of 
the prominent musicians in his acquaint- 
ance. In his studio work Dr. Lulek is 
assisted by two coaches, Jeanne Turner 
and Katharine L. Siegle and Gertrude 
Isenberg, accompanist. Miss Isenberg 
is at the piano in the studio picture 
above; directly behind her is Herbert 
Miller, a gifted baritone, who studied 
with Dr. Lulek in Cincinnati and is 
working again with him now. Mr. Miller 
has recently come out of the U. S. navy. 





U. S. MAY BAR ALL 
BUT NOTED ARTISTS 


Only Celebrities Immune from New 
Law—Jadlowker Seeks Special 
Permission 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—There 
appears to be not a little uncertainty in 
the minds of officials of the United States 
Immigration Service as to how to classify 
Urelio Bodini, the Ital‘'an tenor, who was 
excluded from entering the United States 
as a “contract laborer’ under a new Gov- 
ernment ruling. It seems to be the gen- 
eral impression here that Bodini, whether 
his earnings be $15 a week, as he claims, 
or $30 a week, as the Metropolitan Opera 
authorities claim, still comes under the 
restrictions of the alien contract labor 
law, the question being not so much what 
his earnings may be as it is whether he 
is a “contract laborer.” 

It is pointed out that this phase of the 
question would not arise in the cases of 
Caruso, Schumann-Heink or other fa- 
mous and well-known artists, as artists 
are immune from the operation of the 
law. Does Signor Bodini “labor” in ful- 
filling his part of the contract with the 
Metropolitan? This appears to be the 
real question—and no person here, either 
in official circles cr elsewhere, is pre- 
pared to furnish an answer offhand. 

The MUSICAL AMERICA representative 
sought to secure an interpretation of the 
law, as it affects the Bodini case, from 
Commissioner of Immigration Caminetti 
at the Department of Labor, but found 
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that official, as well as others to whom 
he talked, not prepared as yet to pass 
upon the case. 

“In view of the facts that Bodini has 
not an established reputation as an art- 
ist and comes here under contract to 
sing—as he admitted—at $15 a week, the 
quest’on is at once raised as to whether 
the case is not covered by the provisions 
of the alien contract labor law, which 
requires that the importation of such 
persons can be obtained only by the opera 
companies on application to the Immigra- 
tion Bureau and securing a permit there- 
for.” 

This is Mr. Caminetti’s statement of 
the case. He said further: 

“The Immigration Bureau has no de- 
sire to prevent the esthetic people of New 
York or elsewhere from enjoying the per- 
formance of any great artist, and there 
would be no question but Caruso, Schu- 
mann-Heink and singers of that class are 
artists and thus immune from the pro- 
visions of the law. But, as we under- 
stand it, Bodini is a second tenor and ap- 
pears to be a member of the chorus. The 
question the Immigration Bureau has to 
decide is whether or not the less impor- 
tant people taking parts in the perform- 
ances—those who may sing occasionally 
or may have small parts—can be consid- 
ered artists too.” 

Considered as one of the further evi- 
dences that the immigration authorities 
are watching these cases, comes the in- 
formation that Jadlowker, the famous 
Russian tenor, formerly connected with 
the ex-Kaiser’s Royal Opera in Berlin, 
and who, it is said here, has been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Opera Association 
for the coming season, has come in con- 
tact with a number of very annoying dif- 
ficulties in his efforts to shake the dust of 
Berlin from his feet and get to Chicago 
to fill his engagement. He applied for 
passports to the United States, but was 
informed by the United States Govern- 
ment that he could only come to this 
country by special permission from 

Jashington, and this is not as _ yet 
forthcoming. A. T. M. 
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Acclaimed in Los Angeles, 
Cal. and Tacoma, Wash. 





SC PRANO CHARMS IN CCNCERT 
Christine Langenhan Lisplays Voice 
of Beautiful Cuality and Great Power 


By Florence Lawrence 








It is long sinze Los Angeles audi2nces 
have heard a voice so tremendous in 
quantity, of such beautiful quality and 
unbounded vitalty as that of Mme. 
Christine Langenhan, who sang last 
night at Blanchard Hall. This visit- 
ing artist gave. with the assistance of 
Claude Gotthelf at the piano, a bril- 
liant program last evening. A large 
audience assembled to enjoy the mu- 
sical novelties which the art st pre- 
sented, her program including num- 
bers in Russian, Bohemian, French 
and a group of recent American com- 
positions by well-known Californians. 
Mme. Langenhan excelled in_ the 
Dvorak and ‘Tschaikowsky groups, 
although her interpretation of Saint- 
Saens’ ‘‘Guitares et Mandol nes’’ were 
charming, and an encore to the French 
numbers, as well as that which fol- 
lowed the Russian group, proved of 
much beauty. The artist sings after 
the manner frequently noted in Con- 
tinental training. Her upper regis- 
ter is of good quality, and the fre- 
quent fortissimo on her higher notes 
lends a decided dramatic effect to her 


work. Her cantabile is excellent and 
her pianissimos of delightful lyric 
quality. Some of her best known 


numbers included the Recitative and 
Lia’s Air from Debussy’s ‘‘L’ Enfant 
Prodigue,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘String of 
Coral Beads,’’ and Dvorak’s ‘Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and “Gypsy 
Song’; the final group presented two 
Cadman songs, “Dream-Tryst” and 
‘‘Birds of Flame’’; a recent composi- 
tion by Harold Webster, one by Mary 
Green Payson, well known composer 
of San Dego, and one by A. Walter 
Kramer.—Los Angeles Examiner, 
August 27th, 1919. 





LANGENHAN’S VCICE CLEAR AND 
POv ERFUL ENOUGH TO REACH 
TO THE TOP CF THE STADIUM 


By Fran is Stone 8urns 











To 14,000 persons gathered in the 
Stadium for the last. and best concert 
of a notable summer series. 

Christine Langenhan, Soprano Solo- 
ist, was given a warm reception by 
her audience and responded graciously 
with encores. ‘“‘To Norway,” sung in 
Norwegian, as the encore after her 
first group, was perhaps one of the 
sweetest numbers of her program, 
though she was at her best, her voice 
clear and powerful enough to reach 
to the top tier of the Stadium and her 
interpretat on charming in Grieg’s 
“Tak For Did Raad.”"—Tacoma Sun- 
day Ledger, August 31, 1919. 





DEMAND FCR CONTINUED ENCORES 











The first appearance of the Soloist, 
Christine Langenhan, Soprano, won 
her beautiful floral tributes and en- 
cores which ended only when she sang 
“The Rosary.’ She sang besides 
many English and Norwegian num- 
bers, several Italian selections, which 
were received with acclaim.—The 
Tacoma News Tribune, Sept. 1st, 1919. 








| AUDIENCES ENTHUSIASTIC 





Mme. Langenhan’s singing of Nor- 
wegian numbers by Grieg and Kjerulf, 
and many encores like ‘‘Rosary,” 
pleased her appreciative audience. 
Although the audience which packed 
the Tacoma Theatre to its doors Sun- 
day was not as large as that which 
greeted the soloist at the Stadium 
Saturday night. it was none the less 
enthusiastic —The Tacoma Times, 
Sept. 1st, 1919. 
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GEORGE HAMLIN’S CONCERTS 





Tenor Arranges Several Successful Bene- 
fit Programs at Lake Placid 


Since early in June, George Hamlin, 
tenor, ccnducted his summer school for 
singers at Lake Placid, New York. Mr. 
Hamlin found his days well filled, a 
busy morning in the stud‘o, a golf in the 
afterncon, followed by more lessons, and 
some earnest work in preparation for his 
next season’s concerts. Every Sunday 
afternoon the musical talent of Placid 
has gathered at delightful impromptu 
musicales in Mr. Hamlin’s charming 
Swiss chdlet. 

On Aug. 22 Mr. Hamlin gave a pro- 
gram, with the Boston Symphony Sep- 
tet, in the Arden Theater of the Lake 
Placid Club. About $1500 was raised 
for the benefit of the “Carry On” Club 
for disabled sold‘ers, in New York. On 
Aug. 31 Mr. Hamlin organized and ap- 
reared in a ecncert in Lake Placid, for 
the benefit of the Lake Placid Welcome 
Home Celebration and the Musicians’ 
Foundation of New York, which proved 
a tremendous success. 

Mr. Hamlin ended his summer school 
on Sept. 22. He goes to Pittsfield, Mass., 
to attend the festival there and soon 
after to Worcester, where he is to ap- 
pear as soloist in the Worcester Fest'val. 
Directly after leaving Worcester, the 
tenor hopes to spend a couple of weeks 
of rest in his mountain home before 
opening his New York studio. Mr. Ham- 
lin will resume teaching in New York 
by the end of October. 


TO ENLARGE THE PEABODY 








Record Enrollment at the Baltimore 
School—Begin Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 20.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, upon his return from his 
vacation, announced that there would be 
a series of eight recitals to be given by 
Mme. Olga Samarcff, in which the pro- 
grams w’'ll include the entire list of Bee- 
thoven sonatas, to which explanatory 
talks will be given by Mr. Randolph. Be- 
sides this series there is being outlined 
the regular Friday Afternoon Course of 
twenty recitals, full announcement of 
the dates and artists will be made later. 

It is stated that the enrolment, despite 
the increased tuition fees, outnumbers 
former seasons, and that ow‘ng to the 


After an extraordinary success singing in the A. E. F. for an entire season 


crowded conditions but a limited num- 
ber of pupils can be accommodated. This 
congestion has given impetus to plans of 
the officials of the Peabody Institute for 
the expansion of the building. Blue 
prints have been prepared for a con- 
templated annex to the present building, 
to be built upon the adjo‘ning lot to the 
east and extending to the street to the 
south. The plans contemplate an outlay 
of $1,000,000 which would have to be 
raised by sub:cription. The trustees, 
however, have not decided to go before 
the people for the money. 

The first students’ recital of the season 
at the European Conservatory of Music 
was given Sept. 22 in the Conservatory 
building. Pupils of the director, Henri 
Weinreich, Ju‘liz Zech, violin, and Edgar 
Paul, vocalist, were heard in an interest- 
ing program. Those taking part were:Ar- 
nold G. Boyd, Yetta Lad nsky, Jeannette 
Gordon, Gertrude Brotman, Edna 
Hunter, Miram Kravetz, Anna Feldsher, 
Edith Levensen, Ella Zervits, Maria 
Rosa Garalfo, Aloce Neibich, W. Ethel 
Ashman, William Cheneweth and Mau- 
rice Kramer. ¥. G mh 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Stanley pre- 
sented their pupils in recital at their 
studio on the evening of Sept. 13. Those 
appearing were: Rubin Sobin, pianist; 
Agnes Robinson, soprano; Mrs. Horace 
de Lisser, soprano; John David Merky]l, 
tenor; Mrs. Alfred Dryer, reader; Frank 
Reicher, bass, and Miss Leona. Mr. So- 
bin offered ‘‘Arabesque,” of Debussy, and 
“Shadow Dance,” by MacDowell. Miss 
Robinson was heard in solo numbers 
from “Faust,” “Tosca” and ‘“Gioconda,” 
and in the Church scene from “Faust,” 
with Mr. Reicher. Mrs. de Lisser, who 
made her first public appearance, offered 
“Good Night.” by Franz, and “Carmena,” 
by Wilson. Mr. Merkyl, who will shortly 
be heard in the leading rédle in “The 
Magic Melody,” offered “Tender Ties,” 
by Delbrueck, and the “Anathema,” from 
Von Fielitz’s “Eliland.” He was also 
heard in a humorous duet by Offenbach, 
with Mr. Reicher. Mr. Reicher sane two 
songs of Schumann and two of Schu- 
bert, and was also heard in an aria 
from “The Magic Flute.” Miss Leona 
sang “A Bowl of Roses” and “Rose in 
the Bud.” 


The Wolfsohn Bureau has received a 
cablegram from London dated Sept. 10, 
describing Moiseiwitsch’s playing of the 
new Tcherepnin Concerto at Queen’s Hall 
as having aroused “an amazing ovation.” 








SOUSA IN LAWRENCE 


March King Welcomed by Huge 
ence—Big ‘Community Sing 
LAWRENCE, MAss., Sept. 21. 
Philip Sousa and his famous 
played here last evening and every, 
available space in the Armory was 
Probably the best number from th: 
point of band resources was the o 
Overture from Thomas’s “Mignon 
bulk of the program was in the p 
vein and the director generously 
several of his own marches. Hj 
piece, “The Golden Star,” was 
here for the first time. Anothe; 
work, Hume’s Saltarelle “The B 
ans,” a brilliant number, closed th 
gram. One of the clarinetist: 
Matthes, is a lccal boy. 
On Thursday evening, Sept. 
throng of 10,000 took part in t! 





Commun‘ty Sing on the Commo: 


by Dr. Robert Farquhar. Most . 
singers came from the Pacific Mil! 
were ably assisted by the Arli 
Mills Brass Band of 40 players. 
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Greit Demand for Symphonic 
Concerts — Smaller Orchestras 
° Also Announce Schedules 
g & 


CINNATI, Sept. 20. — Things 

usical are waking up and, judging 

ar from the enthusiasm which is being 

ed show 1, it is going to be a wide-awake 

season here. The Cincinnati Symphony 

Oren-stra Office is literally swamped 

with orders for the coming season of 

concerts, and the artist series promises 

to be the best attended of any year in 

istory. The attractions for this 

serics this year are the Metropolitan 

Qpera Quartet, with Frances Alda, Caro- 

jina Lazzari, Charles Hackett and 

Gus:ppe de Luca as the opening at- 

he trac ion on Oct. 10; Fritz Kreisler gives 

his recital on Nov. 11 and Rachman noff 
will ‘inish the series on Dec. 2. 

The executive committee of the or- 
chestra ascociation met last week to set- 
tle the details for the coming season. 
Mr. Ysaye is expected to arrive in New 
York during the coming week. A. F. 
Thiele, the manager of the crchestra, is 
now in New York. He attended the 
meeting Of symphony orchestra man- 
agers during the past week and will 
wait over until Mr. Ysaye lands. He 
will talk over programs for the coming 
winter with him and then return home. 
The auction sale of choice of seats far 
the orchestra season will take place on 
Oct. 14 and 15, the first concerts taking 
place on Friday, Oct. 24, and Saturday, 
Oct. 25. 
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RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


announces the 
REMOVAL 











of his studios to his new 
residence, 


309 WEST 85th ST. 
OCTOBER FIRST 


Mr. Hageman, conduc- 







tor at the Metropolitan 
















and 
nowned vocal coach, has 
to New York 
after his fourth successful 
Conductor of 
Chicago 


| 
| Opera House, re- 


returned 


season as 


the Symphony 


} Orchestra at Ravinia Park, 


Hl. 


Mr. Hageman has been 
‘e-engaged for the twelfth 
‘onsecutive season as con- 
luctor at the Metropolli- 
an Opera House. 


\pplications are to be addressed 


» M. MYERS, Secretary. 
Telephone Schuyler 3232 






PLAN RECORD SEASON IN CINCINNATI MUSIC 


Ralph Lyford, who succeeds Mr. 
Tirindelli as conductor of the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, has returned from a 
summer in New England. He will pre- 
sent a number of novelties with the or- 
chestra this winter, and is planning for 
the fourth concert with choral assistance. 
The chorus will be organized during the 
winter. The orchestra assembled last 
Tuesday for its first rehearsal and the 
attendance was very large. Herbert 
Silbersack will be the concertmaster. 

The orchestra at the College of Music, 
which is under the leadershin of Albino 
Gorno, will assemble for its first rehear- 
sal next Tuesday afternoon. As has 
been the practice at the College, instru- 
mentalists who are not students at the 
college may also be admitted to mem- 
bership. Mr. Gorno will present a series 
of interesting concerts with his very re- 
sponsive student body. 

When Sousa and his band come to 
Music Hall on Oct. 1 to give their first 
concert here in a num*°er of years, two 
of the prominent soloists will be Cincin- 
nati products. They are Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, and Frank Simon, now 
first cornetist with Sousa. Simon was 
for some years a member of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. Miss Harde- 
man is a graduate of the College of 
Music. 

The May Festival Chorus has received 
its circulars calling for a resumption of 
rehearsals on M:nday, Oct. 6. One of 


the numbers to be sung at the next 
festival will be the Dettingen “Te Deum” 
of Handel. This work was given at the 
first concert of the first festival, in 1873. 

John Yoakley has accevted the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster at the 
Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church. The 
solo quartet will be Clara Taylor, so- 
prano; Ida Hoerner, contralto; Howard 
Hafford, tenor, and John Dodd, bass. 

Carl Schiffeler, the gifted youn bari- 
tone, who was heard in a number of the 
Conservatory opera performances, a 
pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek and Ralvh Ly- 
ford, had a marked success with the 
opera company at Ravinia Park in the 
role of Mercutio in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
He has adopted the name of Charles 
Mareau. 

Cardinal Mercier will visit Cincinnati 
on Oct. 26, when a recention will be 
given for him in Music Hall. The music 
for the occasion w’ll be under the leader- 
ship of J. Alfred Schehl. He contem- 
plates, among other num‘ ers, singing a 


“Laudate Dominum” of Edgar Tinel, 
dedicated to the Cardiral. It was sung 
for the first time here under Mr. 


Schehl’s direction 
ago. 

A new choral organization will make 
its first appearance next Wednresday 
evening in the Odeon. It is the North- 
side Musical Art Society, under the 
leadership of Joseph J. Sette'mayer. The 
concert will he devoted to short choral 
numers. The soloists will be Rose 
Bradley and Mae Grasmick. 
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Julia Heinrich 


CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—Julia Heinrich, 
concert soprano, and member of the Met- 
ropolitan fcrces in 1914 and 1915, was 
instantly killed at Hammond, La., on 
Sept. 18, when she was struck by a 
baggage truck. Mss Heinrich was at 
the station, waiting to board a train for 
New Orleans, when the truck was knocked 
off the tracks by a locomotive. One of 
the handles struck the singer on the 
head. 

Miss Heinrich, who made her home in 
New York City, was born in Philadel- 
phia, the daughter of Max Heinrich, 
baritcne and composer. The father 
trained the daughter’s voice himself so 
well that she made a succezsful début 
in grand opera with the Hamburg Opera 
Company. Returning to this country, 
she made her first appearance at the 
Metropolitan as Gutrune in “Gétterdam- 
merung,” in which part she was highly 
praised by the critics. On leaving the 
Metropolitan Miss He‘nrich devoted her- 
self to concert work. She was on a con- 
cert tour of the South when the fatal ac- 
cident occurred. M. R. 

NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 20.—Before the 
death of Julia Heinrich, while the so- 
prano was in this vicinity giving a series 
of concerts, the correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA called upon her. The charming 
artist had had a sumptuous luncheon at 
the Louisiane and a long automob’le 
ride, and therefore declined an invitation 
to dinner, as she was to sing the same 
evening at the Athenzum for the Edison 
Phonograph Company. 

Miss Heinrich was arranging her hair, 
but placed a fascinating little head-dress 
of veiling over the half-finished coiffure 


and showed herrelf to be as informal and 


simple as she was gfted and charming. 
She gave a schedule of dates in the vi- 
cinity and thought she cculd arrange to 
spend next Sunday in New Orleans, when 
she promi-ed to give the writer the after- 
nocn and her presence at dinner. She 
sang that evening before a large hall full 





The Late Julia Heinrich, Concert and 
Opera Singer, Who Met Death While 


Traveling 


of the city’s cultured musicians, her best 
numbers being “Madre, Pieta Vergine” 
from Verdi’s opera, “La Forza del Desti- 
no”; “Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes Yeux,” from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid,” and Handel’s “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” which 
was given as with prescient feeling of 
her imminent death. Lucille Collette, 











POTTER 


Sings Indian Melodies at the 
Lockport Festival 
What.the Crtiica Said: 


“A contralto of charm and tonal variety.””—Musical 
Courter, . 
“A warm and mellow 
pretation.” —Lockport 
“Both her speaking and singihg voice has the soft, 
dulcet tone of a dusky ma den of the tribe of Poca- 
hontas..—Mary Howard in the Buffalo Express. 
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violinist, assisted, and the concert was 
pronounced as enjoyable as the reputa- 
tion of the artists and the in‘tial event 
proved a success. Miss Heinrich ap- 
peared the following evening in Coving- 
ton, La., and the next (Sept. 17) in 
Hammond, La., with excellent effect. 

The unusualness of the accident which 
deprived her of her life on the following 
morning, adds to its shocking nature: the 
soprano was standing on the station plat- 
form shortly before 7 a. m., with M’ss 
Collette and her agent, E. E. Hammond, 
when her train for Baton Rouge pounded 
into the station, striking an end of a 
loaded truck projecting over the nearest 
steel rail and hurling it across the plat- 
form. Miss Heinrich was in its path and 
was crushed between the steel-bound end 
of the truck and the brick stat‘on. Miss 
Collette missed the accident by one inch. 
Miss Heinrich was removed from the 
platform as scon as she could be extri- 
cated, and lived an hour. 

Widespread regret is expressed in 
social and muzsicianly circles throughout 
New Orleans, that a young and gifted 
weman should be removed from her 
sphere under such shocking circum- 
stances. Bm. &. &. 





Mrs. Paul J. Fortin 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Sept. 14.—Mrs. 
Paul J. Fortin, one of the picneer piano 
teachers of Gecrgia, died at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on Sept. 4. 

Mrs. Fortin was a native of L‘ver- 
pocl, Eng, and was musically educated 
at Leipsic under Oscar Puul, Hans 
Richter, and Zwintscher. After her mar- 
riage to Paul Fortin, a fellow student, 
she came to the United States and then 
began her thirty-two years of activity 
in musical work in Georgia. In 191/, 
with her husband and daughter, she re- 
moved to Schenectady, N. Y. Thcugh a 
member of the faculty of the Il ortin 
Schcol cf Mus‘c, Mis. Fortin took no 
active part in any musical work from 
that time on, owing to her failing 
health. 

She was a woman of remarkable per- 
sonality and fine character and her 
memcry will be cherished by her many 
pupils and friends. Yo # 








John A. Hachtman 


John Adolph Hachtman, whose song 
won the prize contest in 1900 for the 
Arion Singing Scciety, died in Brooklyn 
on Sept. 16, aged seventy-five years. He 
was in the dry goods businezs, but was 
had been a resident of Brooklyn for more 
than twenty-five years. Mr. Hachtman 
was in the drygoods business, but was 
also well known locally as a composer. 


Howard Hitchcock 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Howard Hitch- 
ecck, a singer of considerable ability and 
a leader in musical affairs in the suburb 
in which he lived, died suddenly on the 
street to-day. Mr. Hitchcock was fifty- 
two years old. 











Josephine Trnka 


Josephine Trnka, wife of Alois Trnka, 
a well-known violinist and teacher, of 
New York, died at her home on Sept. 
13. 





SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSIC COURSE 
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Effa Ellis Perfield 






Of what does this course con- 


sint? Work on the following 

subjects: 

1. Rending 4. Melodie Dictation 

2 Sight Singing 5. Ear Feeling 

3. Improvising 6 Rote Songs 

7. Rhythm and Rhythmie Dictation 

8. Keyboard and Written Harmony 

9. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etec., lead- 
ing to scales 

10. Harmonic Dictation 

11. Pedagogy 


12. How to apply to first piano lessons 
Price $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments 
Address: New York Cit, 
109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 
Telephone Brvant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Ave. 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


528 West 111th St., New York 
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JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Mer. ARTHUR SPIZZI. 1482 Broadway. New York 
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CHARLES CiTy, 1A.—Leola Lucey, Irish 
soprano, gave a concert at the M. E. 
church in Nashua recently. 

ok * aK 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— The Overseas 
Quartet gave a recital here on Sept. 15 
for the soldiers in the Bridgeport Hos- 
pital. 

a er 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Susie Fennel 
Piper has returned from the East, where 
she has been studying ensemble work 
with Harold Bauer at Seal Harbor, Me. 





BONDSVILLE, MAss.—A surprise party 
was tendered to Abbie Pember on Sept. 
11 by members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church choir, of which she is the 
organist. 





* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Dr. Emi] Enna will 
conduct the music for the Children’s Day 
at the Columbia County Fair, Sept. 19. 
George Hotchkiss Street is to be the 
speaker of the day. 

* * x 


PITTSFIELD, MASS —The Onota String 
Quartet, assisted by Ed‘th Bennett, so- 
prano, gave a concert at High School 
Hall on Sept. 19 for the benefit of the 
Community Chorus fund. 

ok * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Dorothy Parker, 
the young Boston pianist, who is spend- 
ing a vacation in town, has been engaged 
to play the organ at the College Street 
Church for a few Sundays. 

* * 2k 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Sousa with his 
band gave a concert on Sept. 18 at 
Woolsey Hall. Frank Simon, cornetist, 
Mary Baker, soprano, and Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, were the soloists. 

* * x 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford High 
School Choir met on Sept. 17, when 
more than 900 students applied for posi- 
tions. The Glee Clubs have also begun 
work, more than 300 persons applying 
for admissicn. 

t 2k * 

GORMANIA, W. VAa.—Myra Lowe, con- 
tralto, who has been spending the sum- 
mer in this vicinity, gave a delightful 
recital last night at the T. L. Club Hall. 
She was ably assisted at the piano by 
Mrs. Mae Arnold-Hubbs. 

“ie oe 

PORTLAND, ORE—The first rehearsal 
of the Portland Opera Association this 
season was held on Sept. 12 under the 
leadership of Roberto Corruccini. Flo- 
tow’s opera “‘Martha” has been chosen 
and will be produced Nov. 21 and 22. 

* ok 4 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Avis Benton re- 
opened her studio in the Bush and Lane 
building. She has taken Edith Wood- 
cock’s Hood River classes, spending Fri- 
day and Saturday in that city. Miss 
Woodcock is studying this winter in New 
York. 

OK * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Jasper Dean MacFall 
has returned from a month’s outing 
spent at Manhattan Beach. He will 
again have charge of the music at the 
Sunnyside M. E. Church. This will be 
his eighth year as choir director of this 
church. 

* * 

Boston.—Pupils of Mrs. Robert An- 
derson were heard in a program recently 
assisted by Daniel Kuntz, violinist, of 
the Boston Symphony, and Alice M. 
Mills, accompanist. Those of the pupils 
heard were Alice Otis, Marcia Taylor, 
Dorothy Newton, Grace Allen and Mrs. 
Frank Howe. 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Banks, a choir has been 
organized at Grace Church. The Con- 
necticut State Singing Society resumea 
its meetings in Bridgeport, deciding to 
hold a State contest in 1920 of all the 
singing societies. 

K * « 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Louise Harris, 
young Burlington harpist, is to make a 
tour of fourteen weeks beginning Oct. 
11, under the White Lyceum Bureau of 
Boston. She has studied under Van 
Vechten Rogers of Providence, R. I., and 
Alfred Holy of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Charles Janke has 
resigned his position as pianist at the 
Majestic to organize a new orchestra, to 
be called the Meunier-Janke Orchestra, 
with Alfred Meunier as the leader. Mr. 
Janke’s place at the Majestic is taken by 
Harlie Wilson, a well known pianist of 
th’s city. 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VT.—Director Smith 
of the music department of St. Johns- 
bury Academy has called a meeting of 
the Glee clubs to outline their program 
for the year. It is Mr. Smith’s intention 
to have several concerts this season, 
combining all the mus‘cal organizations 
of the school. 

ee 

THOMAS, W. VAa.—Myra Lowe, who 
has been spending the summer here, 
gave a recital on Sept. 17 at Sutton’s 
Theater under the auspices of the local 
Woman’s Club. Her winning personality 
and contralto voice gained new admirers 
for her. Miss Lowe was assisted by 
J. R. Hubbs, tenor, and Mrs. Mae Ar- 
nold-Hubbs at the piano. 

. ©... 

Proctor, VtT.—Herbert Olson of New 
York City, a pupil of Leopold Auer, is 
giving a series of rec’tals in Vermont. 
He appeared at Proctor Sept. 14, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. A. Cocklin of Rutland, 
soprano, Miss Florence Mead, accom- 
panist. His appearance in Rutland was 
on Sept. 19, when he was again as- 
sisted by Miss Mead. 

kK * ok 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The first of a 
series of Sunday afternoon organ recit- 
als was held at the South Congregational 
Church on Sept. 7. The organ recitals 
are to extend through the month of Sep- 
tember and are conducted by Joseph 
Clair Beebe, who has, since his engage- 
ment as organist of the South Congre- 
gational Church, conducted ninety-six 
recitals of a classical and semi-classical 
nature. 

* ok **K 

TACOMA, WASH.—Leotta Foreman, Ta- 
coma pianist, has joined the Blackmore 
Colony at the Bush Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, composed of pupils of John J. 
Blackmore, formerly of Tacoma and 
Seattle, who followed him east when he 
accepted a teaching position at the Con- 
servatory. Miss Foreman will be joined 
later by Lorine Chamberlin, of Tacoma, 
who will also spend the winter in study 
with Mr. Blackmore. 

* * * 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The last of a 
series of public band concerts was given 
at Walnut Hill Park on the evening of 
Sept. 14 by the American Band. These 
were given by the Philharmonic Band, 
the American Band and the City Band, 
all of this city, the band being paid by 
the city of New Britain. The concerts 
were very well attended and the thou- 
sands who were present showed their 
constant appreciation of the public mu- 
sical affairs. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—A ccncert was 
given at the Eastern Exposition here on 
Sept. 5. Liberati’s band gave numbers, 
and soloists in the evening’s concert 
were Des Pezzetti, tenor, the chorus di- 
rector; Luigi Fini, tenor; Frank Marina, 
baritone; A. Ardulpo, tenor; E. Lambert, 
tenor; G. Tortorici, baritone; P. Canora, 
bass; Maria Pezzetti, soprano; Julia 
Lambert, soprano; May Mason, soprano; 
Rafaele Adinno, contralto, and Henrietta 
Dreyer, contralto. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—The fourth annual 
piano recital of the pupils of Elmer M. 
Scheid was given Sept. 18. The young 
people were assisted by Dana Haas, bass, 
and the Kroeck orchestra. The program, 
including numbers by Chaminade, Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, Lizst and Bach was well 
given by: James Will, I. Sylvester Deitz, 
Anna May Erisman, John Russel Lea- 
man, Kathryn Weiderrecht, Mary C. 
Schaffer, Mildred Haverstick, Henry 
Menge, Mildred C. Cramer, Arlene Leh- 
man. 

ok ok OK 

EASTON, PA. — Donald Hall, who 
was until recently soloist at the Col- 
lege Hill Presbyterian Church, has taken 
up quarters in New York for the pur- 
pose of further study. He spent the 
summer months at the seashore where 
he studied with Harry Spier. While at 
the shore, Mr. Smith was engaged by 
Arthur Pryor to sing at one of his band 
concerts, and after his success he was 
re-engaged for two other dates. He also 
sang at a miscellaneous concert of the 
Metropolitan Opera School. 

ok ok aK 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Gustav Dunkel- 
berger, who was recently released from 
military service, will return to the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College as_ principal 
piano instructor. Carl Grissen will con- 
tinue as instructor in string instruments 
and leader of the college orchestra, and 
Harry L. Beard will direct the band for 
the fourteenth season. Geneveve Baum- 
Gaskins will conduct the Madrigal Club 
and instruct in piano and organ. The 
glee club of the college is planning to 
tour California, accompanied by the or- 
chestra. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—‘“‘Peace of the World,” 
a suite for organ in four movements, 
was played for the first time by the com- 
poser, J. Austin Springer, organist at 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
on Sept. 14. The composition is dedi- 
cated to General Pershing. The first 
movement, “The Call to America,” is il- 
lustrative of Amer‘ca’s decision to de- 
fend the cause of democracy; the sec- 
ond, “Invocation,” is a prayer for vic- 
tory; the third, “St. Mihiel,” is a tone 
picture of the great battle, and the last 
movement is in march form, “Victory 
and Peace.” 

— 2 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A _ notable musical 
service was given at the First Presby- 
terian Church on Sept. 14- when the 
honor flag was furled. Harold W. 
Thompson, organist, played Stanford’s 
“Verdun,” depicting the triumph of hu- 
manity in the great war. The choir sang 
a new Jubilate by T. Tertius Noble and 
the anthem, “O God of Armies,” com- 
posed by Corporal T. Frederick H. Cand- 
lyn, organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of Albany. The words were by 
President Stryker of Hamilton College 
and it was sung the first time Sunday. 
Dr. Thompson also played the new 
“Chant for Dead Heroes,” composed by 
Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh organist. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE BE “ys 
FALL TERM FOR LEA) ie 


Thirty-seven Schools Conducted T; 
out Country During Summe;: 
Many Graduates 


In order to satisfy the increas 
mand for leaders of community 
the War Camp Community Ser, 
inaugurate on Oct. 10 the fall ter 4 
training school for volunteer sor aa { 
ers in New York City. The New yx, | 


> 


school is one of thirty-seven tha },., 
been conducted by the War Cam Pity 
munity Service throughout the bie 
Six of these have been for color na 
leaders. The schools also inc! E 
teachers’ normal class and a sc! 
playground supervisors. Two 
were held exclusively for girls. A +), 
has lately been inaugurated by th. Wa, 
Camp Community Service in Bost ' 
another is being opened in Los A 

Cal. 

Thirty-five candidates complet he 
course of the summer session at th Noy 
York school. At the close of the «pic. 
of lessons the members of the Jas, 
formed themselves into a War am 
Community Service Song Leaders’ 
ciation, and help a banquet to cel. jpate 
the completion of the course. Fol! wing 
the event, the leaders began to dire. ; ; 
required number of sings essential *o re. 
ceiving the diploma of the school, ‘5 |» 
awarded them at the commenceme:: ey. 
ercises in October. 

This training is given without fee and 
the only obligation has been that the sue- 
cessful candidates volunteer their sery 
ices for various war work agencies, 
While the schools have not been intende 
primarily as vocational schools, it js 
hoped that they may lead to this. Indi 
vidual candidates who go into this worl 
must have general musicianship, fo 
manifestly this cannot be inculcated by 
these schools in the short time occupie 
by the courses. The course of thes 
schools, aside from the outlining of the 
ideals of service and the training in in 
terpretation, consists principally of ac 
tual routine work in community son 
leading which requires a special, broa 
method of its own and is qu‘te apar 
from the art of choral conducting. | 
is hoped, however, that those candidate 
who possess real musicianship will go o! 
to the work of choral directing, int 
which the community singing is gradu 
ally leading. 











ELIZABETH WOOD BEGINS TOU} 





Singer Will Be Heard in Many Cite 
During the Autumn 


Elizabeth Wood, contralto, wil! opel 
her season with a recital at the Cen 
tenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketts 
town, N. J., on Sept. 26. A Souther 
tour will again be included «in Mis 
Wood’s bookings; also her second Ne 
York recital at A€olian Hall in th 
spring, and her first Chicago recit 
while on her Western tour. 

During the summer spent at Silve 
Lake, N. Y., Miss Wood prepared som 





very interesting programs. H. E. fe 
ger, who is Miss Wood’s persona! repr4 Ic 
sentative, announces an active season f C 


this gifted artist. 





ROANOKE, VA.—To further the co! 
munity spirit a sung leader’s class | 
being organized by the War Camp (0! 
munity Service, under the supervision 
C. C. Cappel, and will be open on *5e? 
29 in the club rooms at Elmwood Pat! 
Last week, in the auditorium of the \ 
ginia Heights school, about 700 perso! 
attended a community gathering, ™ 
singing being led by Herndon Slicer 

1K * K 


Tacoma, WASH.—Mrs. Harry W. 
berts left recently for New York ("4 
where she will resume voice study. 
Roberts is a prominent member of © 
Tacoma St. Cecilia Club. Anita \''* 
daughter of Mrs. William Virges °! 
coma, is one of a party leaving for 
York for a year of music study. '™" 
R. Knudson has returned to Jewe'&, * 
to resume her position as director 0! 
Conservatory of Music there. 

* * 








JOHNSTOWN, PA.—At the annua 
ing of the Teachers’ Institute he 
recently, a musical feature of t 
sions was the lecture-recitals gi\°" 
Charles E. Griffith, Jr., violinist, of > 
ton, assisted by Evelyn M. Snow, | *"" 
of New York. Some of the ther ° ” 
veloped and illustrated were: “T!° *” \ 
Century Forecast of Modern *BBAsso- 
“American Music of the Pas “* 
Present,” and “Our Allies and 0:! ” 
tual Music.” 
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a STRACCIARI IN SOME NEW ROLES 
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Riccardo Stracciari During His Vacation at Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 4 


—_ = 


RICCARDO STRACCIARI, after the fatigues of the open-air performance of “Aida” at Sheepshead Bay on Aug. 16, retired for peace and rest to a quiet place in the 
‘Uneighborhood. Top row, left to right, No. 1 shows Stracciari waving farewell to departing friends; No. 2, climbing a quince tree; No. 3, with Mrs. Stracciari on 
the pier; No. 4, as a baritone Romeo. Bottom row: No. 1, raising the Stars and Stripes; No. 2, letting out his reel; No. 3, catching a dead one; No. 4, saluting Old Glory. 
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Pavley-Oukrainsky Duo Plan Gorgeous 
Production of Borowski Bal 
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Gifted Russian Dancers Have 
Written Scenario for Two Bal- 


lets to Be Produced by Chi- 


cago Opera Association 





HICAGO, Sept. 17.—Two names, in- 
dissolubly identified in Chicago with 
the highest manifestations of choreo- 
graphic art, are thcse of Andreas Pavley 
and Serge Oukraincky. 
“I did not intend to stay in America; 
I just came out of curiosity,” says Mr. 
Pavley; but, like many tourists, both he 
and his asscciate, Oukrainsky, remained 
and have become closely identified with 
America and its customs. 
Their first Chicago appearances were 
made in conjunction with Anna Pavlowa, 


for the’ first migration from Russia 
brought such dancers as Karsavina, 
Pavlowa, N‘jinsky, Folkine, Mordkin, 


Bolm and Ida Rubinstein, Pavley and 
Oukrainsky later joining Pavlowa on the 


western hemisphere tours. 

Mr. Pavley, the spokesman of the 
dancing duo, is an absorbingly interest- 
ing talker, and in discuzsing his work, 
grows enthusiastic to a h:gh degree. 

“Russian ballet dancing differs radi- 
cally in technique frcm that of the Ital- 
ian and French schools,” said Pavley. 
“The greatest d‘fference, though, is in 
the rigidity of the limbs; and the supple- 
ness of the bedy. We Russians keep our 
limbs straight in. our leaps and bounds, 
while the older Italian and French 
methods relax. On the other hand our 
bodies, except for a certain taut posi- 
tion in the small of the back, remain 
limber and relaxed, while the other 
schocls advocate tight lac ng. 

“Another point of difference is the 
matter of musical accent. While other 
schools land on the accent, we make our 
bound or, it might be termed, spring, and 
thus the appearance of lightness and 
curve of line is made more effective. 

“Much attention also is paid to. the 
movements of the arms and head, adding 
grace to the motion of dancing. These 
deta‘ls of technique in ballet and classic 
dancing are, of course, but superficially 
cb-erved by audiences, though they be- 
come apparent when the attention is 
focussed upon them.” 


Plan Unusual Scenic Effects 


There is no question that both of these 
artists possess remarkably original 
ideas as to scenic mountings, as well as 
costumes and groupings; indeed, last 
season their sensational ballet produc- 
tions in the Sa‘nt-Saéns opera, “Samson 
and Delilah,” and in Henri Fevrier’s 
“Gismonda” were so_ enthusiastically 
received that the coming year will see 
the entire ballet branch of the Chicago 
Opera Association under their exclusive 
charge. ; 

They are devoted and enthusiast‘c in 
their work, and the scenarios for the 
ballet of “Aphrodite” in which Mary 
Garden will appear in the stellar rdle, 
and for “Boudour” by the Chicago com- 
poser, Felix Borowski, are nothing short 
of magnificent. 

Indeed, pre-eminent in the attractions 
scheduled by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion is the Pavley-Oukrainsky-Borowski 
ballet, “Boudour,” which will have its 
premiére early in December. 

Mr. Borowski ranks high as composer, 
conductor, critic and violinist. For 
many years he has been a dominant 
figure in local musical life. His com- 
posit‘ons are characterized by a superb 
sense of color and melody; in fact, to 
quote him,~he “believes in painting in 
purples and reds.” He is one of the few 
composers vitally interested in the fu- 
ture of the ballet and for this he gives 





many reasons. 
composer is obvious; one can write more 
symphonically, for a larger orchestra, 
and use fantastic s‘tuations which would 


The advantage to the 


be ridiculous in opera. Mr. Borowski 
has long been on the lookout for a suit- 
able libretto for grand opera; not find- 
ing it, he happened to speak of the mat- 
ter in a casual manner to Mr. Pavley, 
who at once produced a scenario for 
ballet, written in collaboration with 
Oukrainsky, asking Mr. Borowski to 
write the mus‘c. It is an exquisite story, 
conceived from a bit of old Venetian 
history, that of “Bianci Capella,” a fair 
lady of olden time, who loved and lived 
in hectic fashion. 


Production Rich in Color 


In order to give fuller scope for color 
and pantomime the story has been laid 
in the Orient. It is full of wild passion, 
tragedy and love, and these artists have 
infused into it the very spirit of the 
ballet. Not only have they written the 
scenario, but the entire staging is under 
their personal supervision. The list of 





let, “Boudour” 


No. 1.—Andreas Pavley, Premier Danseur Etoile of Chicago Opera, and Members of 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, in Massenet’s Opera “Cleopatre’’; No. 2.—Serge 


Ry 

















Oukrainsky, Premier Danseur Etoile of Chicago Opera, and Members of Paviey- 
Oukrainsky Ballet in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila’; No. 3.—Felix Borowski, 
Whose Ballet, ‘“‘Boudour,’”’ Will Have its Premiere in December 


characters includes Andreas Pavley as 
the Slave; Serge Oukrainsky in the dou- 
ble réle of Master Demon and Caliph; 
Boudour, Mile. Grenell; Mandane (Bou- 
dour’s rival), Mlle. Ludmila; and the 
slave dance by Mlles. Ledowa, Pfeil, Ar- 
nold and Nemeroff, 

Last season Mr. Borowski conducted 
a suite from this ballet with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. This year he 


has been invited by Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, to do the same. 

Among the most exquisite numbers are 
“The Dance of the Slaves,” “The Love 
Dance,” and “The Dance of the De- 
mons.” The entire work takes about 
fifty minutes and will mark an epoch in 
gorgeous production. 

Marcie A. MCLEOD 





DAUGHTERS TO CONTROL 
HAMMERSTEIN HOLDINGS 


Supreme Court Decides in Favor of Two 
Children in Amusement 
Company Suit 


Mrs. Stella Hammerstein Keating and 
Mrs. Rose Hammerstein Tostevin were 
declared rightful owners of the Hammer- 
stein Amusement Company. on Sept. 19, 
by Supreme Court Justice Guy. 

The stock, which amounts to upwards 





‘of $100,000, was deposited with the 


Equitable Trust Company in 1911 by the 
late Oscar Hammerstein, as security for 
the alimony of $200 a week which he 
agreed to pay his former wife, Mrs. Mal- 
vina Hammerstein, at the time of his di- 
vorce from her. For a few months after 
her death, the impresar‘o paid the ali- 
mony to his daughters, then served notice 
on the trust company to return the de- 
posit, which action the trust company re- 
fused to take. He made a statement at 
the time to the effect that he had no in- 


tention of supporting grown up children 
who were perfectly capable of earning 
their own living. 

Mr. Hammerstein did not mention his 
daughters in his will. He left the entire 
estate to his second wife. The will was 
probated without ob‘ection from the 
daughters or sons of Hammerstein. 

As a result of the court’s finding, con- 
trol of the company comes indisputably 
into the hands of the daughters, Stella 
and Rose. The decision directs that 
George Blumenthal, secretary and sole 
surviving officer of the company, shall 
call a meeting of the stockholders [0 
the election of directors and that he 
shall see, in advance of the issuance of 
stock cert‘ficates, that the two largest 
holders have a vote. 





Victor Harris to Resume Teaching 


After spending the summer at last: 
hampton, L. I., Victor Harris, the we! 
known teacher of singing, will return 
New York and resume his teachin: 
Monday, Sent. 29 at his studio on \\es' 
Fifty-seventh street. 
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MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mvt 
They contain more valuable improvements than all ole! 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-535 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Artistic in tone and design 
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Holland, Mich. 
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